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THE TEACHER’S POSITION. 
LY ION. J. L. PICKARD, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CHICAGO. 
[Lecture before the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, July 13, 1871.] 
Since Shakespeare’s time the schoolmaster has been satirized. Holo- 
fernes, who is said by one, “to have been at a feast of languages and 
to have stolen the scraps,” represents to us what the great dramatist 
thought of the pedagogues of his time. Ata later date, Shenstone 
describes his schoolmistress as— 
«“ A matron old, whom we schoolmistress name; 

Who boasts unruly brats with birch to tame; 

They erieven sore, in piteous durance pent, 

Awed by the power of this relentless dame, 

And, ofttimes, on vagaries idly bent, 

lor unkempt hair or tasks unlearned are sorely shent.” 

Irving finds in his Sleepy Hollow an Ichabod Crane, “long, lean and 
lank,” whose ‘head was small and flat at top, with huge ears, large, 
green, glassy eyes, and a long, snipe nose, perched like a weather-cock 
upon his spindle neck, to tell vhich way the wind blew—with his 
clothes so bagging and fluttering about him, that one might have mis- 
taken him for some scare-crow eloped from a cornfield.” And, again, 
he presents Tom Slingsby, employed by the Squire out of regard to 
Ready Money Jack, Tom’s early school friend, who, out of school-hours, 
chats in the village tap-room with the vagrant son of a musical tailor 
until he becomes so intimate as to employ the lad as assistant or usher 
in his school. 

Dickens portrays, at length, the lord of Dotheboys’ Hall, “ whose 
expression, when he smiled, bordered closely on the villainous.” No 
one, who has read Nicholas Nickleby, will fail to remember, with utter 
loathing, the schoolmaster, Squeers, who was angry with Smike be- 
cause he had given him no occasion for anger. Nor can you have for- 
gotten the fortunate teacher of the Gradgrind family, Mr. McChoak- 
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umchild, who, with “ one hundred and forty other schoolmasters, had 
been lately turned at the same time in the same factory, on the same 
principles, like so many piano-forte legs,” who, “if he had only learned 
a little less how infinitely better he might have taught much more.” 

Tis a pity that these writers, whose works are to outlive many g_n- 
erations should have presented to us only the pedantic Holofernes, the 
sharp visaged, but nameless teacher of Shenstone, the awkward and 
enamored Ichabod Crane, the rollicking anl prodigal Tom Slingsby, 
the tyrannical one-eyed Squeers, and the fawning over-learned Me- 
Choakumchild. There were men of a different type. Shakespeare 
must have known of Roger Ascham, the teacher of Queen Elizabeth; 
Irving had acquaintance with Mary Lyon, David P. Page and Horace 
Mann, and Dickens certainly esteemed Thomas Arnold. 

But writing for us, they saw our need, and sketched in advance some 
pedagogues of the present day—those who like Holofernes, “ have lived 
long on the alms-basket of words;” or who like Ichabod Crane, board 
longest with dames that can present the prettiest daughters, or exhibit 
the best stocked larder; or who like Squeers, would starve a battered 
body that the soul might thrive. Such marked characters determine 
the opinions which many hold of teachers, while the noble ones—who 
“ sneak as the common people do and think as the wise men do ”—who 
seck not entertainment, but opportunities for enlightenment—who 
honor the image of God which encases the soul of an earnest and lov- 
ing pupil —labor on unwritten and unsung, save as their lives are writ- 
ten upon the pure lives of their pupils, and their praises are sung in 
the hoines they have helped to elevate and to cheer. 

During the past twenty-five years, rapid strides have been taken from 
the unenvizeble positions accorded the teacher by Shakspeare, Irving and 
Dickens, and toward the higher plane it is our privilege to occupy. 
And yet the fact is patent to all, that to the teacher’s profession men 
are not drawn as to other learned professions. Why it is thus, it will 
be my purpose to explain. 

1. With most it is not entered for life. It is made an easy stepping- 
stone into business or professional pursuits of other kinds. It is the 
halting place for those whose means have become reduced, until replen- 
ished their purses will sustain them in the trying years during which 
they establish themselves in practice of law or of medicine, or will bear 
them safely through the perils of candidature for some vacant pulpit. 
Nine-tenths of those who are now preaching or practising have taught 
school for a longer or shorter period, and they taught with no expecta- 
tion of making it their life work. While employed outwardly in the 
school-room, their inward selves have been at the dissecting table, or 
with Blackstone and Story, or with Edwards, McCosh or Wesley. 
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From the very beginning of their studies they had no thought of the 
work upon which they entered fora brief period. All their hopes, 
their aims, their ambitions, centered upon their future work. How 
could they dignify the profession of teaching in which they had only a 
mercenary interest, when their souls were completely enwrapped in the 
work they were only too eager to enter upon? 

I have thus far alluded only to my own sex. The vast majority of 
our teachers are those who from the very constitution of society cannot 
bind themselves to teaching as a life-work. Of this fact they are con- 
scious and their purposes bear them in the direction of their conscious- 
ness. Whether at the end of one year or two years or five years, they 
shall be transferred from the school-room to the home, from the train- 
ing of the children of others to the watch and care of their own, is a 
question ever present to those who shrink from teaching as a life-work. 
The noble and sacred profession of the wife and the mother, in these days 
too lightly esteemed, will draw from the ranks of teachers more rap- 
idly than do the professions of law, medicine and divinity. This un- 
certainty born of hope leaves the minds of our lady teachers in an un- 
settled state and greater pains are taken to prepare for what they hope 
to be than what they are. 

Then comes a large class who teach when farm work is not pressing 
or when mechanical labor is in slim demand or during a college or sem- 
inary vacation. 

Still others wait in the school-room for vacancies in life insurance of- 
fices or for unoccupied desks in the possession of large publishing 
houses. 

Some who have tried the tempestuous sea_of business life and have 
suffered shipwreck; briefless lawyers, ministers without charge who 
desire change and a change, physicions who have waited for patients un- 
til their patience has become exhausted, recall the fact that they once 
loved to teach and return to their first love only because they have fail- 
ed to win the smiles of those whose superior attractions alienated them 
from the less fascinating sister. 

Satirized, loaded down with the weight of impecunious students, idle 
farmers and mechanics, expectant maidens, waiting agents, disheartened 
all of whom have fled to her for sup- 





lawyers, doctors and clergymen 
port and for shelter—what wonder that our profession finds it too hard 
to hold up her head and walk erect among her sisters? 

Does the picture seem to any of you overdrawn? Answer this plain 
question and view it in the light of your answer: How many who now 
hear me have settled down to their work with the single purpose of 
making it a life-work? Other professions are filled with rhen who 
think of nothing else—ours with those who think of almost everything 
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else. This wide difference leads me to speak of the second reason for 
the rank our profession holds. 

II. It is from its very nature unattractive in that it furnishes little 
food for ambition—it holds out no prize of rank or station. If places 
of special honor or trust are to be filled, search is made among the law- 
yers, the doctors or the clergymen for worthy occupants; or it may be 
that among merchants, mechanics or farmers, successful search is insti- 
tuted. Teachers whose whole life is spent in the presence of their in- 
feriors, and who haye little leisure for general culture are overlooked. 
Whether this is of necessity the case, it is not my purpose just now to 
discuss—I am treating of facts as they do exist. If a teacher would 
take his share in the administration of government as legislator, execu- 
tive or judge, he must carry for a time the green satchel; if he would 
have a hand in directing the affairs of the benevolent institutions of 
the land, he must carry for a time the saddle-bags, or wear the surplice 
and the gown. Beneath the clerical black is found the College Presi- 
dent or Professor, though all his ability may have been gained in the 
Teacher’s study and in the school-room, still his merit is not discovered 
usually until he is entitled to prefix the Reverend or affix the M. D. or 
Esq. to his name. Ambitious men do not therefore covet the teacher’s 
place. 

Observing this, the public forms its opinion, and public opinion as- 
signs a subordinate place to the teacher’s profession. To the public, 
teachers as a class are a very useful class, perhaps indispensable, de- 
manding no great amount of talent or preparation; a class.to which 
may be introduced a large number of poor relations, not very learned, 
to be sure, not very smart; but possessing enough smartness and sufli- 
cient learning to teach little children, and so full of the spirit of econ- 
omy as to be willing to teach for a pittance. What, forsooth, is to 
become of patronage, if Mr. A., a University graduate, or Miss B., who 
has successfully completed a course in one of your best normal schools, 
should be preferred to the director’s son, tle clerk’s sister, or the treas- 
urer’s cousin? Nepotism is eating out the life of the teacher’s profes- 
sion. In too many cases the examination of a candidate consists more 
in ascertaining whose blood flows in his veins than in determining the 
character of that blood. And, with shame be it said, there are many 
teachers who rely more upon having friends at court than upon the 
possession of brains. Not all places deserve the compliment paid the 
good sense of one people by a quaint school officer who, in looking over 
the recommendations of an applicant, and observing that great stress was 
laid upon the fact that he was the son of a prominent man, returned 
the papets with the remark, ‘“‘ Daddyism is at a discount here.” The 
fact of being the son of farmer A., or the daughter of lawyer B., or 
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the niece of doctor C. is by no means proof of incapacity, but reliance 
upon that fact alone is positive evidence of unfitness for the teacher’s 
work. Nepotism and “ daddyism” are twin leeches, ever crying 
“give! give!!” They take, but they never return. 

But to the more important hindrances to our professional success. 
The impression that no special preparation is necessary is false and 
fatal. Why it is that men will employ as teachers those who have 
never studied the theory and the art of teaching is a mystery to me. 
Lawyers must have read law, prepared papers and witnessed trials 
under the leadership of a competent master or within the walls of a 
law school before entering the courts as practitioners—all others are 
“nettifoggers.” Those who essay the healing art without several 
courses of preparatory lectures and much clinical instruction are prop- 
erly called “ quacks.” Theological seminaries have been proven a 
necessity, for people will not listen one day in seven to a man who has 
not had some special training. The clergyman who does not know 
how to feed his flock according to the dietetic rules laid down by Cal- 
vin and Wesley or Murray will soon be left to starve. The physician 
who practises at random, making experiments upon his patients will 
soon be found seeking other employment; and the lawyer who is 
ignorant of the rules of evidence and the practice of courts may long 
sit briefless. Each of these must bear the expense of his preparation 
looking to successful practice afterward for his remuneration. But the 
teacher is too often paid for experimenting, and uses his patron’s 
money instead of his own to meet the expenses of his preparation, if, 
indeed, he prepares at all. Once installed in the school room he sees 
no further’need for study. Is he not already commissioned for his 
work? Is not this commission full proof of his fitness? Why waste 
his time in preparing to teach when he has already been entrusted 
with pupils? Surely men who employ only skilled mechanics in the 
erection and adornment of their houses, who will not entrust their 
horses to the care of those who have had no experience with good 
grooms—such men will not place their children under incompetent 
guides and instructors. Surely, the fact of their employment is suf- 
ficient proof that they need not trouble themselves about the little 
matter of preparation. 

Thus many will reason. Tell me, do they thus without reason? 
Those whose attention has not been called to the need of special prepa- 
ration, are not supposed to understand its value or its importance. <A’s 
conscience is quite at rest so long as he receives as large a salary as is 
given to B, who has spent two years’ time and several hundred dollars 
in preparation. 

In following out this line of argument I meet another barrier to our 
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success. It is found in the mass of teachers who have come to a dead 
halt in the matter of culture. ‘lo be sure they go round and round 
through the same beaten path year after | © «, teaching so much arith- 
metic, so much geography, so much Latin and what not, but their rey- 
olutions are not like those of the locomotive wheels wiicvh bear for- 
ward the freighted train, not like those of the noisy milljwheel even, 
which communicates power to useful machinery, but like the rey olution 
of the hands of a clock from twelve to six from six to twelve, reminding 
one tuat the time past noon rapidly increases while the time to midnight 
as rapidly diminishes. From noon into midnight plunge those who do 
not keep abreast of the times by broad and generous culture. Confined 
six hours a day with those whom we know to be our inferiors, we lack 
the stimulus that other professional men feel while battling with their 
equals, often with their superiors. If our daily cuties do not demand 
it, let the high ideal we should ever have before us lure us to generous 
culture. We are shaping the lives uf those who are to touch the world 
at every point. We need to know the world thoroughly thit we may 
shape our pupils to the best purpose. Of ail professional men the 
teacher needs to be the most thoroughlv informed. There are deep ruts 
in his path worn by hispredecessors. He starts out of these determined 
to remain out, but in an unguarded moment his wheels slide and reach 
the very bottom. It is much easier to follow along than to pull out, 
while the hope is cherished that soon a spot will be found where he can 
easily extricate himself. Delusive hope! He forgets that his predeces- 
sor travelled in those same ruts to the farthest end and there is no way 
out of them but by lifting out. We are accused of being narrow- 
minded, bigoted and conceited. Toward this tends a narrowed course 
of thaught such as one who would be only a teacher will most natural- 
ly mark out for himself. With the study of the teacher should be 
coupled the study of the man. We need to be better informed men 
and women, sinking out of sight the teacher as we come in contact with 
the world. Unknown as teachers outside the school-room we shall be- 
come better known as teachers in it. The more evenly developed our 
powers, and the more symmetrical our attainments the better will be 
our reputation and the higher our professional standing. We shall 
more surely reach our goal of high professional success, if we seek to be 
men more than teachers. Those who are to-day most highly honored as 
teachers owe their success to their sterling manhood. They are honored 
for what they are rather than for what they Anow, while what they 
know of themselves, their fellow men and of the great world about 
them and of Him who made all and rules all, has made them what they 
are. Our profession will be honored as those who represent it are wor- 
thy of honor. It is not the calling that ennobles the man, but the man 
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that makes the calling honorable; the better the man the higher his call- 
ing. 

This last consideration towers like a mountain peak until all others 
are buried in its shadow. It matters but little whether or not we make 
teaching our life-work, if we acquit ourselves like men while we do 
pursue it. Director’s sons and clerk’s daughters may, under the influ- 
ence of a bright example, be brought to a consciounsess of the value of 
merit over that of biood, and thus turn nepotism into a blessing. Gen- 
erous culture involves special preparation, and cannot exist without it. 

The teacher’s profession grows in favor every day fully as fast as its 
merits warrant. The tendency is to give it undue exaltation, a tend- 
ency which must meet with disastrous reaction unless we gird our- 
selves to the task of maintaining the ground already held, and the still 
greater task of securing a higher stand-point. This girding must be 
of mind and of heart—brightening the former and warming the latter. 
Sitting down in convention, as has been too often done, and bewailing 
the low state of our profession, mourning over lack of appreciation, 
and resolving that as aclass we are too poorly paid, to the shame of 
our patrons, is the veriest folly. An intelligent public will laugh at 
the man who comes at them with a string of blubbering resolutions, 
but will honor him who comes to them with loins begirt, and brawny 
arm bared for work, saying “1 will show you what a willing mind and 
a warm heart, backed by a healthy body can do, and I will trust you 
fora meet reward.” By close study and assiduous attention to cases 
involving smail reward, lawyers and physicians build up a reputation 
which ensures more important cases and greater reward. Those who 
complain most about want ct appreciation usually have within them- 
selves the least that is worthy of appreciation. 

“The best way to improve one’s condition is to improve one’s self.” 
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NOTHING BUT LEAVES. 
FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TEACHER, EDITED BY “PEN.” PART I. 


Ocroser, 1871.—June and October have always been my favorite 
? J J 

months, for to me they seemed the most striking types of the two 
great phases in human life; the fulness of its vigor and beauty, and its 
decay. In June, nature bursts upon our enraptured sight in all her 
pristine glory, like pefect manhood, a wondrous revelation of her living 
God. Her sky is pure, her breath balmy and sweet as a healthy in- 

J ’ J 
fant’s, her form so beautiful that Art despairs of fixing it upon the 
’ gs ] 

canvass. The human eye feasts upon the delights of heaven and earth 
and the heart is stirred with joy—a joy so keen that it borders upon 
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pain; for the very thrill of rapture is intensified by and blended into the 
knowledge, that all this loveliness is short lived and, alas! will die away. 

And the end of our summer dream has come, but it is a calm and 
peaceful end in the arms of October. The sky is still blue and the air 
warm at mid-day, but the death-chills come in the still nights and 
bleach fair Nature’s sunny locks. Her last pale monthly rose shewers 
petals on the green-sward where the trees bury them beneath a mantle 
of leaves that glow in all the colors of a Rembrandt’s palette. Above, 
the last warblers, perched on leafiess boughs, chant the dirge of the 
flowers and the mournful wind whispers a responsive amen. 

Truly, “the melancholy days have come,” and the rustling and sigh- 
ing of those wingless denizens of the air, the leaves, as they drop and 
lie at your feet or are wafted into some lonely hollow, seems almost 
endowed with life, and the startled ear hears in the many-voiced sounds 
innumerable farewells. Day after day I watch those dying “ children 
of the trees;” I see how they tremblingly leave the mother branch and 
cover the earth with a gay drapery of crimson, russet and gold. There 
the children play with them, and the frolicsome kittens, and even the 
old house-dog joins in the sport of chasing them across the meadow, 
and careless man treads them under foot. They are nothing but leaves; 
let them fall and die, it is their fate. 

Yes, those leaves, so varied in form and color, so unlike in life and 
death, but all coming to the same end—decay, and thereafter oblivion 
—are true symbols of the days of man. Bright or dark, green or 
faded, they all drop from the parent stem, never, never to return, § 
day after day drops into eternity, leaving to man nothing but memory 
—a thing that also fades and dies in time. And as the curious often 
collect a handful of autumn leaves to admire their beauty, and to notice 
with sad surprise what they saw not as they hung aloft, how the worm 
and the insect have deformed them and warped their perfect forms— 
so the thoughtful will look upon the days of the past, and while they 
are thankful for the blessings that have beautified them, they will with 
sorrow perceive how our own moral imperfections have blighted so 
many, and sadly perverted their proper use. 

Let me gather a few of those autumn leaves of my own life—though 
“ Nothing but leaves,” they may teach us something now and then. If 
you find among them a goodly one that pleases you, remember it reflects 
the sunshine of childhood, the smiles and loves of the little ones en- 
trusted to my care; if you meet with a dark and sear one, then do not 
forget that doubt and weariness are the hoar-frosts in a teacher’s life; 
whatever day he gives up to these will be a dark one to his memory, 
and would be a curse were it not for the wholesome, though bitter ex- 
perience gathered therefrom. +# 
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The first leaves we gather from the ashes of the place that matured 
them. Once a school was situated where the stately Michigan South- 
ern and Rock Island depot stood but afew brief days ago. The dark 
wing of Destruction has swept ever the site, and the building, an orna- 
ment to Chicago, lies before us, a black and dreary ruin. 

But my thoughts wander from the mournful spectacle back to the 
days when in the place of the late magnificent pile stood a low wooden 
building, one of the shabbiest of depots, and close beside it the rail- 
road chapel. That old chapel was our school house; and a high place 
it holds in my heart and memory, not because I taught there, but be- 
cause J was taught. There I was under the hand of a tutor who 
wielded a rod of iron. Jxperience, that sternest taskmaster of poor 
humanity, gave me many a hard, bitter lesson to learn; but it was not 
all gloom, for many little hands and hearts were always ready to scatter 
blessed sunshine on my way, and lisping little lips breathed inspiring 
music and ‘hallowed words of affection, strengthening my soul when 


aweary, and guiding my faltering steps. 


JUNE, 186--—This morning our minister requested me by note to 
call at his office. I did so in the course of the day, and was informed 
by him that he desired my services in one of his parish schools. 

“T shail not deceive you in regard to the kind of school I want you 
for,” said the Doctor. “It is a kind of mission school, founded for the 
purpose of exercising a healthful moral and religious influence ona 
class of people who are very much in need of it. The people whom 
we are trying to reach through their children, are mostly poor, or at 
least in modest circumstances; many of them are railroad and factory 
hands, drivers, laborers and mechanics, with a sprinkling of saloon 
keepers. The locality of the school isa poor one, but we were obliged 
to take what we could get near the homes of these people. I suppose 
you will find the work rather hard at first; but remember you can do a 
great deal of good by undertaking it. You will find many evils that 
need remedying, among them profanity, filth and a most irregular at- 
tendance. Wecare more for the moral than the scholastic improve- 
ment.of the children; don’t attempt too much, but watch the manners 
of your pupils and try to inculcate lessons of purity and goodness. 
The children have acquired some additional bad habits under the moni- 
tor-system which the present teacher, your future colleague, was 
obliged to introduce on account of the large number of children. If 
troubles of any kind should arise, you can appeal to the school board 
or to me.” 

“ But still another and more disagreeable task awaits you. Rumors 
have reached me that our teacher, Mr. T., has been guilty of various 
misdemeanors, and that those children have refused to go to school 
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The accusations are of a vague character, dwelling chiefly on improper 
language and a highly objectionable mode of punishment. I do not 
want you to act the spy, but if any improprieties should come under 
your notice, you are expected to inform me. I hope those complaints 
have been greatly exaggerated; at any rate, I think the presence of a 
lady will act as a check in case Mr. T. should be disposed to be rude.” 

* But why employ a man whom you cannot wholly trust?” I remarked. 
“* Why not investigate the matter at once and dismiss him immediately 
if guilty ? 

** Because the investigations held, proved nothing, yet they do not 
wholly remove suspicion, and because it will be next to impossible to 
get another to fill his place as well as he does, without demanding a 
salary quite above the means of the parish. I have strong hopes that 
all will turn out right by and by, if you but do your best; and now let 
me give you the address of our school-board, who would like to see 
you before you commence to teach. 

The chief member of the board, on whom I called in the afternoon, a 
portly baker, was in his shop, I handed him the minister’s note of 
introduction. 

“¢ Ah, you are our new school ma’am,” he said, briskly, after reading 
it. “Tam glad you have come, for our school is crowdec and twice as 
much work as one man can do. You will have tough job at the mis- 
sion, for we have a strong admixture of the worst boys in Chicago; we 
ca’nt turn them out because their parents are members of our church. 
Two-thirds of the young ones are a bad set, and in daily need of the 
rawhide; they get it, too; Mr. T. knows how to apply it, ha, ha!” 
And the baker made the motions of belaboring some imaginary object; 
then he continued: “ I hope you are strong enough to whip those boys, 
or you may expect to see them whip you.” 

“T have never whipped a child, and I shall try to do without that 
relic of barbarism,” I replied. ‘‘I have always considered corporeal 
punishment a poor corrective, and I hope to be able to govern the 
children without it.” 

* No, you can’t; I know those young rascals well enough to predict 
that. You'll come to it pretty quick, ma’am, and if you feel overmatched, 
just call on Mr. T. and he will do the job for you. I have arranged that 
with him; Ae does not mind a whipping, more or less, per day. We 
expect you to be very strict, and to improve their morals and their pen- 
manship. Mr. T. has charge of arithmetic and religion, but we look to 


you for the writing, which has been much neglected. 

Having arranged the business part of my call with the baker, I rose 
to take leave, when he suddenly seized my reticule and commenced 
filling it with fresh rolls, crackers and cakes. I remonstrated, but the 
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benevolent baker insisted on my accepting the gift, and kept on cram- 
ming it in till the recticule was filled to bursting. After exchanging 
the usual salutation, I left the shop to hunt for patron No. 2. 

This was a watch-maker, Mr. M., who spoke very much in the same 
strain, with a reservation in favor of his girls. 

“They don’t need corporeal punishment, they know how to behave 
themselves. Girls ought not to be whipped except in extreme cases, 
but the boys can’t get along without it. There Mr. T. fails; he whips 
boys and girls alike, and boxes the ears of the latter. My girls often 
complain of the headache in consequence, and the younger one has bled 
from the nose after the punishment. That’s barbarous.” 

“ You seem to think,” said I, “ that the boys are vastly different from 
the girls; that they may be punished with impunity, and at our 
pleasure.” 

“‘T do; our boys are wayward and hardened; street life has done the 
mischief, and they fear nothing but the cat-o-nine-fails. My boys 
would rather suffer anything than a thorough thrashing; its the only 
means of keeping them out of serious mischief.” 

“TJ hold a different opinion. I think frequent punishment hardens a 
child more than anything else,” I remarked. “ At any rate I shall try 
what kindness will do for me before I show severity. I mean to ‘strike 
into the heart’ before striking on the hand.” 

“ Of course you can do as you please,” said Mr. M., shaking his head 
doubtfully. “I fear you will soon have to change your tactics. Keep 
the children strict and drill them well in the elementary branches, and 
make good writers of them; good penmen are always in demand.” 

Thus instructed I took my leave. What I had heard did not encour- 
age me; to tell the truth, I feel strong misgivings, and only my habit of 
not “ withdrawing my hand from the plow,” prevented me from refus- 
ing the engagement at the last moment. Again and again I ask myself 
the question, “ What good can I do where it is so difficult to rule by 
love?” And then I see clearly that my chief trouble will be with the 
parents; if any influence will tend to weaken my own, it will be home 
influence. The street is indeed a fruitful source of evils in children; 
but I think home example and mismanagement strike deeper roots in 
that precious soil—a child’s heart. And now let me see what I can do 
to cause a growth of goodly ears of corn where now the weeds over- 
run the soil. Let me remember that some words will be as the little 
mustard seed—destined to become a tree. 

, a 

Mr. Beecuer thinks it high time girls were taught a little practical 
natural history, and so shamed out of screaming and half fainting at 
the sight of a worm, toad or a snake, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
BY J. E. BURTON, GENEVA. 


Onc of the ablest writers of our country, Herbert Spencer, classifies 
the activities and duties of life something like this: First, Direct 
self-preservation. Second, Indirect self-preservation. Third, Parent- 
hood. Fourth, Citizenship. Fifth, Refinement and taste. The great 
work of education is to fit for complete living. The prime object of 
American education is to develop a nation harmonious in sentiment, 
whose tone is clear in defense of universal progress, embodying the 
principles of pure religion, wholesome morality, unfaltering patriotism, 
high progressive intelligence, and a gencrous, refined sociality. These 
are the high aims of our school system, and of the legion of aspiring 
teachers who support and defend it; and yet one of the fundamental 
requisites for genuine success is shamefully overlooked. 

No man of good sense expects large fruit from sickly vines, or great 
yields from poor soil; but men who claim to have good sense seem to 
expect large results in the life-battle from young men and women who 
go out from the school with large brains, great intellectual power, some 
moral worth, but @// enclosed in a weak and sickly body. There are 
warning notes being sounded to-day by our advance corps, to which 
the American teacher is bound to listen and pay respect. The reports 
of superintendents and commissioners upon our lack in the proportion- 
ate development of the physical with the moral and intellectual, pre- 
sent figures and statistics which speak with alarm. 

Overworked brains in childhood, unreasonable strains of the nervous 
system, improper food with improper disposition of it, hasty eating, too 
much taken, not enough of the nutritious, too much of the animal, 
change of season not considered; these and other evils of like nature, all 
tend to make impure blood and to create dyspepsia and other diseases. 
To these may be added excessive use of tea and coffee, too cold water in 
summer and too much of it, altogether too little exercise, poor sleep- 
ing rooms, improper hours for retiring, too much sleep in the healthful 
hours of morning, inappropriate clothing, wearing the same underwear 
day and night, lack of bathing the person, breathing impure air, lacing 
the body and other injurious, wicked and shameful fashions, monotony 
from a lack of travel, neglect in cleaning teeth, lack of kearty, pleas- 
ing amusements, the belief that labor is not honorable, and various 
other common laws so universally disregarded, are engendering more 
misery in the American nation than war or drunkenness. Human life 
in the United States averages less than 34 years; 15 out of every 100 
children die before they are one year old. The census of 1860 shows 


that there were only 440 white citizens in the United States and Terri: 
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tories over 100 years old; one-twenty-third part of our population is 
sick a bed all the time, and one-twenty-third part more is required to 
attend them. And yet the laws of health, or indirect self-preservation 
are strangely neglected in our school system, and all the duties of life 
are more or less impaired on this account; for a sound mind cannot 
exist but inasound body, and it is the imperative duty of every 
teacher to devote a section of the six hours of school to physical de- 
velopment, even at the sacrifice of some mental study. 

Some answer, that if scholars know of the laws of their being, they 
will not all observe them. This is no more of a shield to the teacher 
than for the Divine to say, that “men hear the truth preached from 
Sabbath to Sabbath and do not obey it, therefore I will preach no 
longer.” The coming generation can and must be stronger, more vig- 
orous, more energetic, more able than we are, or the work of this gen- 
eration of teachers is not a success. 

When Christ of Nazareth came into this world, man’s nature was 
very defective. The moral had sunk to the lowest notch, and the 
physical occupied the highest. Man for the first time was now taught 
to forgive enemies and overlook injuries. Prostrate liberty and fallen 
woman became the wards of Christianity. But with all these blessings, 
the physical element of man, which had been exalted, was prostrated, 
and what the pagan had pampered the Christian persecuted. The 
body, which before had been bathed, annointed and perfumed, was 
afterwards, through misinterpretation of certain texts, scourged and 
starved, and clothed in rags. Many believed, as some ignorantly do 
yet, that to abuse the body was to worship God. Mankind will not 
always misinterpret Christ’s words, and with the progress which has 
characterized us for the past decade, the year 1900 will dawn upon a 
nation, not making the physical a thing worthy of such a magnificent 
place as the ancient regimen made it, but making it, as the Great 
Teacher intended, a thing to be cultured and trained proportionate 
with the mental and moral, and thereby making man a perfectly de- 
veloped and harmonious being. To-day our nation physically groans 
under the pressure of high civilization, and an improperly interpreted 
and somewhat compromising Christianity, and while our moral state is 
faulty, it is plainly a duty of every instructor, either divine, medical, 
civil, or educational, to hold high the picture, in vivid, truthful colors, 
of increasing misery from ignorance and carelessness of nature’s laws. 

The object of all living is happiness, and yet how frequently teachers 
forget, in their earnestness to enrich the scholar’s mind, that success in 
this country depends far more upon energy than upon information; and 
that an education so extensive, mentally, as to undermine energy, is self 
defeating. Ido not go into minute statements of facts, but honestly 
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claim that poor health, unless hereditary, is a shame and a sin, and that 
the preservation of good health is a duty. This fully believed among 
teachers will do more to hasten the happy day when body and mind 
will (as they ought) be adequately cared for, and make man nearer the 
image of his Creator, capable of enjoying the beauties of earth, carry- 
ing smiles instead of frowns upon his countenance, and transmitting an 
heritage to bless and not to curse his children. 

An American student, years ago went to France ‘to take lessons in 
drawing from Coulture, then teaching in Paris. One day the master 
came around to examine his work, and, looking over his shoulder, said: 
“ My friend, that line goes so,” and indented it lightly with his pencil. 
To test the accuracy of the master’s eye, the pupil rubbed out the cor- 
rection and left his own line. The next day the master came, and look- 
ing over his shoulder, stopped in surprise; ‘* That’s curious,” said he 
“JT thought I altered that. That line goes so;” and he drew it more 
firmly and black upon the paper. The student carefully erased it as be- 
fore, and left his own line. The next day Coulture came again, stopped 
short when he saw the drawing, looked at it a moment without speak- 
ing, then, with his thumb nail, cut quite through the paper; “ That’s 
the way that line goes,” said he, and passed on. So the ancient Grecians 
drew the line of man’s physical development. Ignorance rubbed it out. 
Disease and misery drew the line more sternly. Ignorance rubbed it 
out. Now we know the truth and can redeem the fault. If we donot, 
the laws of insulted nature, like the wrath of God, will draw its finger 
in agony and blood through every happy home, through every human 
heart, teaching the nation a sadder lesson than that which she received 
by four years of fraternal slaughter. 

En er eaae ee 

How Cutipren Suovrtp BE AppressEp.—* You must be careful to 
use little words and simple expressions,” says one. ‘ You must speak 
as you would to adults; don’t use baby-talk,” says another. Neither 
is right, and yet both are partly right. A true teacher or talker to 
children cannot “be careful” to use little words. We have heard 
men speak to children who were evidently going through a process of 
mental translation. It is always a dull, stuttering mode of utterance, 
and generally results in broken baby-talk. But, on the other hand, 
children do speak and think in a different language from that of adults. 
A true talker or a true teacher accustoms himself to the society of 
children. When the habit is formed, he speaks to them naturally in 
their dialect. He could not use big book words, if he were to try, 
when talking to a company of children. The whole secret is in sym- 
pathy. Every teacher ought to be able to live and think and speak 
without constrained effort in the child’s world. 
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OUR FUTURE. 
BY FANNIE J. KENNISH, NEW LISBON. 


What a contrast does the present form with the past! And looking 
forward to the future, may we not see that even greater changes than 
have hitherto becn will soon take place—for who can fix a limit to 
improvement? 

In the coming years, in the mystic regions of futurity, may we not 
look for a glorious realization of our hopes and dreams, though now 
they may appear almost as baseless as the snowy cloud floating beneath 
the blue vault of heaven? Look backward. See the moral and intel- 
lectual as well as national improvement since the days whcn the voices 
of the Pilgrims echoed through the primeval forests and along the wild 
shore. ‘Those forests, that towered then in their silent grandeur and 
beauty, have fallen, and in their places are cultivated fields and flour- 
ishing cities and villages. By the rivers, by the lakes, in the valley 
and on the hill-side, where once only the idle Indian trod, or the wild 
deer bounded, is now heard the busy hum of labor and traffic, and all 
over the land, from the dashing waves of the Atlantic to Pacific’s 
peaceful shore, institutions of learning and religion are as thickly scat- 
tered as stars in the evening sky. 

The Pilgrims, fleeing from injustice and tyranny, brought hither and 
planted the seeds of liberty, and from those tiny seeds have sprung a 
tree whose sheltering branches are thrown far and wide all over our 
beautiful country; and may we not hope to see in the future the tree of 
liberty planted on the shores of every country, that the nations may 
find peace, prosperity and happiness under its sheltering boughs? The 
religious freedom which formed the basis of government of some of 
the early colonies, and which they endeavored to instil into every ele- 
ment and department of their society, does it not not yet burn, and 
with a brighter, purer light? And with every succeeding generation, . 
have we not clearer ideas of liberty, more perfect government, loftier 
aspirations, nobler sentiments, and a higher degree of perfection in 
every depariment of life, political, civil or literary? Who then can 
say that our progress has not been steadily forward? Who can look 
forward to the future and not watch eagerly for the treasures of light, 
and knowleage, and beauty which it will soon commit to our keeping? 

But while we look forward so anxiously to the future, we should not 
neglect the present; for the golden moments flitting by so swiftly can 
never be recalled, and every day and hour should bear the record of 
some thought, word or deed which will exert an influence for good, and 
lighten some sorrow, gladden some heart, or assist some weary traveler 

2—[Vot. I—No. 12.] 
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on the toilsome journey of life. The history of the present day will 
soon be a record of the past; and to coming generations there can be 
no better incentives to learning, virtue and honor than a record of the 
lives of the good and great who have passed away. Nor shall we lose 
our reward for, as Whittier says: 


“ He who blesses most is blest, 
And God andman shall have his worth, 
Who toils to leave as a bequest 
An added beauty to the earth. 


* And soon or late to all who sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given; 
The flowers shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth at last in heaven.” 
Let us then labor while we may to raise, purify and strengthen all 
the higher faculties of the mind, that we raay be elevated and purified, 
and our brightest hopes and dreams of the future may be fully realized. 


<--> ee 
N SYSTEM versus DISTRICT SYSTEM. 
TOWN 
BY HON. A. E. RANKIN, SECRETARY OF THE VERMONT BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


While we strive assiduously so to economize as not to increase the 
expense of our educational system, we do not take proper pains that 
the money which is annually expended shall be so applied as to secure 
the largest returns. 

Let me enumerate some of the prominent obstacles which are in the 
way of the greatest efficiency of our schools: 

1. Total lack of or insufficient supervision. 

2. Constant change of supervision. 

3. Poorly qualified teachers. 

4, Constant change of teachers. 

5. Lack of interest in schools, on ihe part of patrons. 

6. Employment of relatives and favorites without regard to qualifi- 
cations. 

7. Too small schools in many districts. 

8. Too short schools in many districts. 
9. Employment of immature and incompetent teachers in small dis- 
tricts. 
10. Poor school-houses. 
11. Irregular attendance. 
12. General lack of facilities to aid the teacher. 
13. No schools at all in many districts. 
14. Lack of proper classification. 
15. Pupils study what they choose and not what they ought. 
These twice seven and one plagues of our common school system 
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will be recognized by every one who has had any experience in con- 
nection with the public schools of the state. 

If it should be shown that this nest of evils which so impairs the 
efficiency of our schools could in some measure be removed by a radical 
change of system, no one surely would oppose such change. 

Iam confident that these evils may in very great measure be allevia- 
ted by a change in our system of public schools. I believe that the 
adoption of what is called the town system, in contradistinction from the 
district system, would tend largely to diminish them. 

I know there are obstacles in the way of the consumation of so de- 
sirable an end as the reduction of the number of schools. But if it can 
satisfactorily be shown that there can be not only a large saving in ex- 
pense, but that our schools can be increased in efficiency, I doubt not 
these obstacles canbe removed. Let us, in a somwhat general way, dis- 
cuss some of the disadvantages which result from the present system. 

Teachers understand how impossible it is to secure in a small school, 
or in a small class, that healthful and proper stimulus which is almost an 
incident to a large school or the large class. One who has himself ever 
been an entire class, or one of two or three constituting a class, will re- 
member how difficult it was to create in himself any such measure of 
interest as would make the labor of preparation other than a dreary 
task. And this evil extends tothe teacher as wellas to the pupil. He 
too, needs stimulus. 

The small district fails to secure that aggregate of interest on the 
part of the inhabitants toward the school which is essential to make it 
successful. This aggregate of interest is the sum total of individual 
interest. Five families have less interest in a school than have ten, ten 
less that fifteen, andso on. The teacher thus receives less stimulus from 
his surroundings in small than in large districts. - ° . 

Is not our present system defective in that it requires too many 
officers? The average number of individuals in each town, who are 
the school officers of the town, will be found to be from fifty to sixty, 
if we estimate three to each district; the whole number of school 
officers in the state, something more than twelve thousand. Such an 
army ought to do the work well, we say. Yet, who does not believe 
that one-fifth the number would do it far better? This gives one school 
officer for every seven school children. What an absurdity! Who 
believes in this multiplicity of supervisors, which almost inevitably 
results in no supervision at all? Why not elect a board of selectmen, 
fifty in number? Who would care to live ina town thus supervised? 
Is it not that three men are found better than fifty, that three are 
elected? Six men competent for the duties of the school department 
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of the town would be infinitely more efficient than fifty, even if it were 
possible to secure fifty men as competent as the six. 

But this large number of school officers necesitates the selection of 
incompetent men, many of whom have little interest and less ability. 
The average ability of six of the best men of a town is, let us say, 
twice as great as the average ability of the best twelve, and four times 
as great as the average ability of the best twenty-four, and eight times 
as great as that of the best forty-eight. This is not perhaps the exact 
ratio, but it illustrates what is meant, that within certain limits, just in 
proportion as you increase the size of your board, just in that propor- 
tion do you diminish its aggregate of ability and efficiency. Six men 
of inferior ability, associated with six men of superior ability, give for 
a resultant a mean between the two; this is when they are properly 
disposed and work with some degree of harmony; when not so dis- 
posed, the former may and often do neutralize the efficiency of the lat- 
ter. I believe, then, in this regard, that our system is radically defect- 
ive, that it necessitates a train of evils which cannot be averted while 
it exists; that in no other department of the government can be found 
such inefficiency, misjudgment, mismanagement, and general demorali- 
zation. It may seem presumptious in me to attack a system which has 
been in operation for so many years, and to which the people have be- 
come attached, which has resulted in so great good to the State, and 
has given Vermont a prestige in which her sons may well feet an hon- 
est pride. But it is unwise to allow the success of the public schools 
of the past to blind us to the defects of our system. We must not 
forget that the position of the State, like that of the individual, is rela- 
tive. While our sister States were reaping a lesser percentage of 
profit than the percentage which, by the faithfulness of the friends of 
education, was secured to Vermont, in spite of our monstrous hydra- 
headed system, we held a position of honor and eminence. But to-day, 
when other States, by abolishing or modifying old systems, and there- 
by utilizing a larger percentage of their working power, that very 
position which was but just now one of superiority has become one of 
inferiority. 

The state is a wnit, for certain purposes. The county is a wnit, for 
certain purposes. The town is a wnit for certain other purposes. For 
For the purposes of edu-ation the district has been regarded as a wnit. 
For almost every other purpose the town has been found to be the ¢rue 
unit. Indeed, in several respects, in the educational department 
even, the town district system prevails. Would it not be wiser to 
make the town a unit for educational purposes? This question merits 
further discussion. 

It is quite natural to think that a teacher who can be secured for a 
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small stipend w’ll answer for a “small school,” so that small schools 
will, in general, be taught by teachers who could not secure situations 
in larger ones, and would fail if they did. 

Small districts will be likely to have poor school houses. The ex- 
pense of building and repairing falls heavily upon ten or a dozen tax- 
payers. And the old school houses, many of them unfit eyen for stalled 
cattle, will have to serve till that time when we have grown wiser and 
adopted a new order of things; for there is no hope, under the present 
system, that the future will afford relief. The population, except at 
business centers, is year by year gradually growing less. Small dis- 
tricts are far less likely to furnish those facilities for illustration and 
reference so necessary to the teacher. Indeed, everything which in- 
volves an expenditure is likely to remain undone. ‘The committee-man 
feels like being very economical, when he reflects that he will be assess- 
ed one-tenth of any expenditure; so that globes, dictionaries and maps 
and all school apparatus are excluded from the school. 

Change from the district to the town system would result in a more 
efficient supervision. Almost every town can select a board of men 
competent to look after the interest of the public school. This is not 
true of one half of the districts of the State. A choice from ten men 
gives a poorer chance of proper supervision than a choice from three or 
five hundred. 

Such change would result in a more permanent supervision. Small 
communities are more severely democratic than larger ones. Every 
man must have his share of the honor, and take his turn at the wheel, 
without regard to competency. 

Making one central board of supervision would render possible com- 
petitive examinations, which are now practically impossible. Such ex- 
aminations would immediately shut out the most incompetent of our 
teachers. They would discourage girls, scarcely beyond the age which 
the law designates as infancy, from seeking places in our schools as 
teachers, when they should be there as pupils —Leport for 1869. 


Official Department. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. Does the law prohibiting districts of more than 36 square miles 
apply to districts previously formed? 

A. Laws operate prospectively, not retrospectively. The latter 
kind of laws are prohibited by the constitution of the country and of 
the state. Districts, however large, if legal when formed, retain all 
their territory until it is set off by competent authority. 
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Q. Is it lawful to add to a district containing less than 36 square 
miles, until it embraces that amount of territory? 

‘A. It is lawful, but it can seldom be necessary or advisable. 

Q. If territory is set off from a distrct, from time to time, until it 
is left in two detached portions, does it then cease to be a legal dis- 
trict? 

A. It does not cease to be a legal district, but such a procedure can 
hardly be imagined to take place, without working inconvenience, if 
not injustice. 

Q. If at an annual meeting an alien is appointed chairman and acts 
as such, does that invalidate the proceedings of the meeting? 

A. It does not, of itself. A chairman is necessary, in order to the 
proper transaction of business, and it is of course to be presumed that 
an alien will not knowingly be elected to the place. But although this 
should be done, if the business is otherwise transacted in a legal man- 
ner, the solecism in regard to the chairman does not invalidate the pro- 
ceedings, or furnish a sufficient reason for setting them aside. 

Q. If anewly elected district clerk does not report his name and 
post office address to the town clerk within ten days, does that create 
a vacancy in the office? 

A. The requirement of such report is directory, and should be com- 
plied with, either by the outgoing clerk or the new incumbent, but 
there is no vacancy created by its neglect. 

Q. If person elected as district clerk files a written refusal to serve, 
within ten days, but afterwards changes his mind and enters upon the 
duties of the office, is he a legal officer? 

A. Certainly not. Having refused to serve, a vacancy was created, 
which can be filled only by the appointment of the board or town clerk. 

Q. Can a director and treasurer mect and let the job of fencing the 
school house site without informing the clerk of their intention? 

A. No action of the board is legal unless a meeting of the bcard is 
called, according to section 46. 

Q. If the director and treasurer of a district about to be altered by 
the supervisors are not notified by the clerk of the intended alteration, 
but are present at the meeting and consent to the same, is the altera- 
tion lawful ? 

A. The director and treasurer can in this case take no advaniage of 
‘ + neglect of the clerk. Having given consent to the alteration, they 
eannot go back of that. 

Q. If a clerk and treasurer contract with a qualified teacher, and the 
director refuses to sign the order for the teacher’s wages, what is the 


remedy ? 
A. The writ of mandamus is the ordinary remedy for compelling 
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public officers to perform their duty. Section 124 of the School Law, 
as amended in 1868, empowers the county judge to remove a district 
officer, on petition and trial, for neglect of duty. 

Q. Isa tax of so much per scholar a lawful tax? 

A. It is not. (See the next question and answer.) 

Q. Is a district tax lawful if levied and assessed upon the house- 
holders or voters of a district, in equal proportions, such tax having 
been unanimously vated at the annual meeting ? 

A. No tax is lawful unless levied and assessed as the law prescribes. 
It might be equitable for the families of a district to meet a certain 
needed expense in equal proportions, but in this case they can do it by 
private subscription, ‘Taxes must be assessed according to the valua- 
tion of property. 

Q. If the district at its annual meeting fails to vote a sum of money 
sufficient to defray the expenses of the district for the ensuing year, 
has the district board a right to raise money by taxation to meet the 
deficiency ? 

A. By the amendment of sub-section sixth of section 19, passed in 
1868, it is made the duty of the board to provide for five months school 
if the necessary sum is not voted by the district by the third Monday 
in November. 

Q. Has a district board power to prevent scholars from attending 
school who come into the district for that purpose, and work for their 
board? 

A. No scholar has a legal right to attend school in a district unless 
he has a legal residence there. By coming into a district for the pur- 
pose mentioned, he does not gain a residence there if he has a home 
and residence elsewhere; and assuming him to be a non-resident, the 
board has no power to admit him to the school, unless authorized to 
admit non-residents by a vote of the district. It has no legal power to 
use force to prevent such non-resident pupil from entering the school- 
house, but it can direct the teacher to give him no instruction; and if 
by persistence in coming to the school and claiming instruction, such 
pupil should “ wilfully and maliciously interrupt, or in any way dis- 
turb the school,” a fine could be imposed. (Section 140.) 

Q. If a teacher begins a school with the approbation of the board, 
and under the advice of the county superintendent, without a certifi- 
cate, must he lose his time and wages until his examination, if some 
member of the board objects to his being paid? 

A. Yes, so far as the school law is concerned. The whole transac- 
tion, in such case, indicates a lack of wisdom on the part of all con- 
cerned. It is never safe to proceed illegally, to save a little trouble. 
If a teacher is thus misled by those who are older and who ought to 
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have allowed no such thing to take place, there may be a sort of moral 
obligation on their part to compensate him, and an equitable claim 
might exist for remuneration for “ services rendered,” or for damages 
against the board; but it would be illegal to pay a person wages as a 
qualified teacher, who was not a qualified teacher. 

Q. Is it legal for a school-board to contract with a teacher to teach 
20 days for a month, without a vote of the district authorizing such 
a contract? 

A. No power is given to the district to determine this matter. It 
is legal for the board to contract for 20 days; but if the contract is 
silent, the law requires 22 days for a month, in the settlement for 
wages, and Saturdays are not to be counted. (Sec. 19, sub-see. 12.) 

(. Has a county superintendent a legal right to refuse a certificate 
to an applicant, otherwise qualified, because under sixteen years of age? 

A. Age is not made a condition, by law, of the right to a certifi- 
cate. The county superintendent may judge, in a given case, that the 
applicant’s youthfulness or immaturity is sufficient proof of inability 
to teach and govern a school; but to adopt a rule that none under a 
certain age shall receive a certificate is not only going further than the 
law goes, but might practically exclude persons unusually well quali- 
fied to teach, but wanting a few days or weeks of the prescribed age, 
and admit others poorly qualified in all other respects. 

Q. Has a county superintendent a legal right to say where a per- 
son receiving a limited certificate shall teach? 

A. All certificates are by their terms limited—to the state, to a 
county, to a town or district. <A certificate given for a particular town 
is not valid in any other town; and a certificate authorizing the holder 
to teach in a certain school district does not authorize him to teach in 
any other district. In this way the certificate given by a superin- 
tendent determines where the holder may teach, but in any other 
sense, the superintendent, although his advice may be valuable and 
desirable, has no right of dictation or control. 

Q. Is it lawful for a teacher to strike or whip a scholar in school— 
especially if over fourteen years of age? 

A. According to the decision of the courts, moderate punishment 
with a rod in school is lawful, if found necessary. The teacher must 
judge for himself, in any given case, whether the age or sex of the dis- 
obedient pupil should exempt him from this form of punishment. 
The law itself does not prescribe anything upon this point. An arti- 
cle on corporeal punishment in school, from the pen of a lawyer, will be 
found in the October number of the JourNAt. 

Q. Is every school with two departments a graded school? 

A. Not necessarily; but if the more advanced scholars have been 
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placed in a department by themselves, and the less advanced in anoth- 
er, the scnool is graded, within the meaning of the law. If the school 
has merely been divided, because too large for one teacher, it is not 
thereby graded. 

Q. When the district board has “ estimated and determined” an ad- 
ditional tax—not excessive—in accordance with sub-section 6, Section 
19, Chapter 6, Laws 1869, for the purpose of maintaining school five 
months, and the same is certified to the town clerk, can a special 
meeting modify the action of the board? 

A. The board having acted legally and in discharge of its duty, the 
district cannot modi y the action, or change the amount of the tax. 

Q. Must a district clerk call a special meeting, when it is ascertain- 
ed that material additions are made in the “request,” in the form of 
interpolations, after the signatures of five legal voters are attached, 
and this without the knowledge of at least two of the subscribers of 
the request ? 

A. The interpolations, if susceptible of proof, might perhaps be a 
good defence, if the clerk refused to call a meeting, under such circum- 
stances; but it is better to call the meeting, and when assembled, and 
informed of the interpolations, it naturally refrains from acting on 
matters not contained in the original notice. 

Q. If a district is divided, but loses funds by robbery before the 
division takes effect, has the new district a claim for recovery? 

A. It has no other claim than that which the old one has. 

Q. Ifan annual school district meeting cannot find in their district 
any voter who can keep their records, would that circumstance justify 
(legalize) their action in the election of a non-resident, for clerk, who 
was about to become a resident by alteration of district boundaries, or,. 
does such alteration make him “ legally elected?” 

A. To elect a non-resident would not be legal; and if so elected;, 
and acting until the alteration of boundary took place, he would not 
thus become the legal clerk. He might, however, be appointed to the 
office which he had been nominally filling, if thought best. 

Q. Are the acts of an illegally elected school officer valid? 

A. If supposed to be legally elected, and if the acts are performed 
in good faith, they may usually be considered valid, until the person 
acting is superseded. 

Q. Ought a district officer who has resigned at a board meeting, act 
upon the appointment of his successor? 

A. Of course not. Until he resigns there is no vacancy. When 
his resignation takes effect, he has no power to act with the board. 

3—[Vot. I.—No. 12.] 
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Sditorial Ailiscellany. 


THE NEW YEAR. 

With the preseut issue, closes the First Volume of this Series of the JouRNAL. 
It will be remembered that the present conductors took the publication in hand at 
the request of the State Teachers’ Association, and that such attention as they 
have been able to give to it has been an addition to many and pressing official 
duties. 

The pages of the first volume have been filled mainly with original matter. 
More doubtless might have been contributed; but as the JocRNAL was established 
at the request of the teachers of the State themselves, we have received and used 
such articles as they have sent us, without importuning for more, and with but 
little opportunity for choice. If at any time we have felt regret that our leading 
teachers did not write more frequently and more numerously, we have remembered 
that they too have many and pressing engagements. We have received, however, 
many excellent articles, 

In regard to the quantity of matter furnished by us, while but thirty-two pages 
a month were promised, forty have usually been given, which is as well or better 
than is done by many older publications of the kind. As to mechanical execution, 
our JOURNAL will compare favorably with others. 

We take this opportunity to thank all who have aided us thus far in the enter- 
prise; contributors for their articles; county superintendents and others for obtain- 
ing subscriptions; paper-makers, printers and binders, who have enabled us to 
present our monthly issues in good season, and in a respectable garb; and all our 
patrons, subscribers and advertisers, for material aid. 

We shall make every effort possible to increase in the future, the literary value 
of the JoURNAL, by securing the best writers we can find, for its pages. A gener- 
ous subscription list will aid us greatly in this direction. 

We hope of course that all our old subscribers, who commenced with the first 
number, may feel disposed to renew their subscriptions. As a general rule, we 
take it for granted they wish to do so, unless about to retire from the ranks of 
teachers. We shall be glad to have all who intend to renew, forward their sub- 
scriptions as soon as convenient. 

The Terms proposed for Volume II will be found on the second page of the cover. 


DRAWING IN Scooon.—The remarks in our last number upon drawing by “ Pen,” 
have drawn out the following. The specimens sent are very creditable to the pu- 
pils, and we hope to hear of many such schools, and of like results: 


“ Sincerily hoping that drawing may soon become one of the studies of our com- 
mon schools, and believing it to be entirely practicable, I take the liberty to send 
you a package of drawings taken to-day, from the drawing-books of my pupils, 
showing what skill may be acquired by ordinary children under the instruction of 
an ordinary teacher. he package contains 31 drawings by 30 different children, 
whose ages appear on the cards. The average age of the class is 12} years. They 
have studied drawing regularly only one term, but all have practiced more or less 
during the last year. Every pupil in my school draws. Those of my assistants 
who do not draw have drawings put on their black-boards for their pupils to copy. 
Many of the primary scholars show considerable skill in drawing.”—W. F, Bunpy. 
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TO THE COUNTY AND CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

GENTLEMEN:—An Annual Convention of your body has been found pleasant 
and profitable. I would therefore again call such a Convention to assemble at the 
Capitol, in this city, in the holiday week, the session to commence Wednesday, 
December 27, at 5 P.M. , 

The Annual Meeting of the State Principals’ Association will be held at the 
same time, commencing probably Tuesday evening, and an opportunity will thus 
be afforded, as last year, for an interchange of greetings and opinions between 
superintendents and teachers. 

Among the subjects which may properly be considered at our Convention, and 
with reference to legislation on the same, if that shall be thought desirable, are 
the following: 

1. Compensation of district clerks for their services. 

2. Adjustment of the power of the clerk, in hiring teachers. 

3. Reports from joint districts. 
4. A re-arrangement of grades of certificates. 
. Uniformity of questions and standard, in examinations. 


i 


. Institute work for 1872, 
7. Adoption of the town system. 
8. Establishment of county academies or high schools. 


—r) 


Other subjects will doubtless be presented by members present. 

Arrangements will be made as far as possible, for reduced rates of fare on the 
railroads and at hotels and boarding houses. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be a full attendance, and that superii.tend- 


ents elect, as well as those now in office, will be present. 
SAMUEL FALLOWS, 


Madison, Noy. 28, 1871. Superintendent Public Instruction. 
STATE PRINCIPALS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Although no notice has reached us for a call of the annual meeting of the State 
Principals’ Association, it is expected, as we take it for granted, that a meeting will 
be held, commencing, we presume, at the same time as last year—Tuesday evening 
of Holiday week, Dec. 26. We trust there will be a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing, as there are many matters upon which our teachers may consult together with 
profit to themselves and the schools. 

VISITORS TO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The following persons have been appointed Visitors to the different Normal 
Schools, by the State Supesintendent: 

Whitewater—Profs. J. C. Pickard, Samuel Shaw, and Hosea Barns. 

Platteville—Prof. A. A. Everett, W. H. De La Matyr, Miss Etta E. Carle. 

Oshkosh—Rev. A. O. Wright, Prof. N. G. Harvey, Miss Martha A. Terry. 


CERTIFICATES.—We have a word from a teacher on this subject: “Iam pleased 
with the suggestion in the last copy of the JouRNAL with reference to certificates. 
The first grade might embrace a more extended list of branches, and examinations 
be conducted by a committee appointed for that purpose by the State Nuperintendd- 
ent; such examinations to be held annually in each congressional district, or joint- 
ly by two or more county superintendents of contiguous counties, thus affording 
the uniformity so much to be desired,.”—W. F. Bunpy, Sauk City. 
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SPELLINC. 
The following words were pronounced at the Institutes named below, during the 
f=] , F 


Fall series, and with the results indicated: 


First list of twenty-five words. 


Accommodate, 


Procedure, 
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Second list of twenty-five words. 


Ventilation, 


Kying, 





Beneftited, Superseding, Gases, Bureau, 
Beginning, Crystallize, Equable, Diligence, 
Business, Tranquility. Equally, Agreeable, 
Indelible, Balance, farely, British, 
Recommend, Sacrifice, »-rejudice, California, 
Separate, Hypocrisy, Inseparable, Louisiana, 
Maintenance, Teetotaler, Peaceable, Pennsylvania, 
Plaguing, Annual, Dailies, Tennessee, 
Together, Villain, Until, Delaware, 
Ditference, Village, Necessary, Massachusetts, 
Definition, Moneys. Embarrassment, Cincinnati. 
Difficult, Caterpillar, 
At DAPI OtOn <.xi6-s:60:6-018:+ PAGRDONIO, oieinieuin acwicinisusieeie . missing 29 per cent. 
BS Tancasters .00:s:0:0,0:0:0-6 AU) BMEUME, 16:55:00 6 eipinavorel eb raners mnissing 33° per cent. 
AG RCORD 6.56 bases OER OU OU. ors exe's ots ssa ares ernie missing 38 per cent. 
PG AROMOD, o 6 sessacgie oveie osece BUMBUOUOU So. saeernsce ones eeees missing 38 per cent. 
At New Lisbon. ........3:. Rd BPCUEU, a.- sinless onisla/cvisiovs s sie missing 39 per cent. 
At: Black River’ Balls... (28 spelled, .«isi<ssca scission nes missing 39 per cent. 
At Fountain City ...... Pee EIR OCs sis cic ieie a ornnearee glare missing 45 per cent. 
Bt Baraboo ss... 0:0.0%0:0% 40 spelled, ....... SalsiSleieie) sin .stletors missing 44 per cent. 
At: Portage: City ,....6 5... MOU RD OMOG, nici sarane.caslane eater Seeks missing 45 per cent. 
NG ALOUD 5:05 s.s50. secon e's Oe PSG GUciecciscew ne «issae a .+.. missing 46 per cent. 
At Trempealeau ....... GUM RNG: <4 oheeieo areca essere missing 46 per cent. 
At Richland Center..... Al spelled, . .s.0:0:0's sisietaieisiarate: es: « missing 49 per cent. 
At Briendship. 3..:.6%si6:<< POPS LUN acc 0 csfuk 5 -otbeh esoseratakoslencsore missing 49 per cent. 
At Middleton ..:..0:0..:.ici68's BG BGGHOG, ars ois sreyed sent be icici missing 49} per cent. 
Bt Montenlos ...6 o0%.6 60s BO TAPOMOU, -.05.5:5: cm eale nay eislare tes missing 50 per cent. 


An invitation was extended to all to participate in the spelling exercise, whether 
members of the Institute or not, and a prize of a year’s subscription to the 
« JOURNAL OF Epvucation ” offered to every one who would spell the fifty Words 
correctly. Although superintendents, teachers, clergymen, lawyers, merchants 
and editors have spelled the list, no one has won or claimed the prize. The best 
spelled list was written by 8S. D. Forbes, a subscriber to the JOURNAL, who missed 
but one word out of the fifty. 

It will be seen that the average per cent. missed is about 4214 or 2114 words in 
the fifty. 
ities agree (i. e., both Webster and Worcester), it would seem that the result 
shows something defective in our system of learning or teaching spelling. I may 
add that the word crystallize is found in Webster’s small dictionaries spelled with 
one 1, but in the unabridged it is spelled as given in the list —-CHARLES H. ALLEN. 


As the words are a!l in common use, and words upon which the author- 


That spelling, though diligently taught, has not been universally mastered, may 


be inferred from the following letter just received: 
——, november th, 28 
1871 
mr. Fellows dere sir ihaf the onar to right to you and would like to haf the 
constusion sent to me to haf it teatch in ore school send it to Wiss 
Yours truly — —- 
District Clirk 








SoLpriers’ ORPHANS’ Home.—We visited a short time ago the Soldiers’ Or- 
phans’ Home, at Madison, and found the institution most admirably managed by 
the efficient Superintendent, W. P. Towers, Esq., and his wife. The different 
schools connected with the Home were prospering finely. Miss CATHARINE F 
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HUNTINGTON is teaching in the Primary Department; Miss M. McIntyre, in the 
Second Intermediate, and Miss L. HARNDEN in the First Intermediate Department. 
Miss A. CARDELLE is teacher of the High School, and Miss JENNIE TERRY 
teacher of music. 

The State of Wisconsin is doing justly by the orphans bequeathed to its care 
by the gallant men who gave up th-ir lives for the salvation of our country. 


“ CRAMMING” IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—Quite a formidable movement is in pro- 
gress among the divines, physicians, lawyers, merchants and other influential 
classes in Boston, to abolish the system now in vogue in the public Latin school in 
that city of “cramming” the scholars. It seems that they are so heavily stuffed 
with ali sorts of learning, and that their hours for study are so continuous, both in 
school and at home, that they have no time for recreation, either for body or brain. 
Cases of insanity are alleged to have arisen from this exhaustive system of instruc- 
tion, while, according to the testimony of experienced physicians who had sons in 
the institution, the youths grew up dwarfed in body, weakened in intellect, and 
suffering under a variety of diseases, drop into a premature grave. So much in 
earnest are the good people of the *ifub” in this matter, that two hundred and 
three parents and guardians directly interested in the matter, sixty-five clergymen 
and one hundred and fifty-three physicians of the city, have signed a petition to the 
school committee to release the pupils at the public Latin School from all studies 
on Saturdays, with the exception of the one in each month set apart for public ex- 
ercises. ‘This request, it seems to us,is not unreasonable in itself, but an emi- 
nently wise one, and supported as it is by the testimony of so many distinguished 
citizens of that very intelligent city, must certainly be a matter worthy of consid- 
eration.—Janesville Gazette. 


Query “Box. 





As mathematical questions interest the minds of pupils independently of the 
teacher, our schools run very much in that direction. The questions and answers 
furnished for the QuERY Box exhibit a like preponderance ‘of ‘‘ Problems ” and 


’ 


“Solutions.” We have been very indulgent to this propensity thus far, but would 
like a larger variety of matter. 

H. W. J., of Chilton, reminds us that“ Europe ” and “ Asia” were transposed 
by the printer, in giving his enumeration of the continents, in the November issue 
(No. 40). W. H., of Lowville, makes four continents, provided the Antarctic Land 
is to be considered one, and we think he is right, North and South America form 
one continental area; Europe, Asia and Africa,a second; Australia a third, and the 
Antarctic Land, perhaps, a fourth. North and South America are no more sepa- 
rate continents than the two paris of the north island of the New Zealand group 
are separate islands. The same reasoning applies to Africa, notwithstanding the 
artificial channel of the Suez Canal; while Europe and Asia are evidently too sol- 
idly united to be sundered. Von Steinwehr, one of the most recent authorities, 
makes three continents, in his geographies [Eclectic Series}. 

A correspondent, (H. C., Reedsburg,) asks us to decide between “N.” and “A. F. 
N.,” in the answers to Query 33—whether the sounds usually represented by ch and 
jare elementary sounds. We do not profess to be experts in phonetics. An acute 
ear can perhaps detect the difference pointed out by N.; one less acute will not. 
Webster says “ch has very nearly the sound of tsi,” and that “j has very nearly 
the sound of dzh,” and there we leave the matter. 

ANSWERS. 

24.—Is it ever Monday all over the earth at the same moment? 

REPLY TO PETER SCHNEIDER.—Since we agree in all that I proposed from the 
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beginning, I would respectfully beg leave to say that my brethren understood the 
question in the beginning just as I did and as every one did whom I have ane 
speak of it. See their answers in September and October numbers. P. 5. an- 
swers negatively, and says: “For when the sun is over our meridian we have 
noon, and then it is midnight at the meridian directly opposite to ours when 2 new 
day begins; therefore,” ete. Why did he not then give the reason as in the No- 
vember number.—B. R. A 

36. Divtde 21 into two such parts that, if the less number be divided by tho 
greater, and the greater by the less, and then the greater quotient multiplied by 1, 
and the less by 25, the results will be equal—what are the parts? 

Second Answer.—The greater of two quotients obtained by dividing the greater 
of two numbers by the the less, and the less by the greater, is as many times the 
less as the square of the greater quotient; for the less quotient is as many times 
less than 1 as the greater quotient is greater than 1. Hence,in the given example, 
25 is the square of the quotient of the greater part of 21 divided by the less a”. 
and ¥25=5 is that quotient. Then, since the greater part =5 x the less, 21+6=3 
is the less part, and 17.5 is the greater.—L. A. Prapt, Glenbulah. 

37. There is a board 12 inches long, 3 inches wide at one end, and 9 inches at 
the other; where between the two ends would the board be separated to have an 
equal number of square inches in each end? 

I do not like the solution of question 37 as given in the last number of the 
JourNnAL. If the board is 12 inches lone, 9 inches wide at one end and 3 inches 
wide at the other, if it were extended it would come to a point in 18 inches. 
Square 18=324; square distance from supposed point to small end, 6 inches=36; 
324—36=288; divide this by 2—144, add 86=180. Extract square root of 
180=13.4164+ inches, from supposed point, will be half the board. 18—15.4164+ 
=4.5835+ distance from base.—N. Darrow, Reedsburg. 

[The solution is illustrated bya diagram, with appropriate explanations, which 





we cannot conveniently reproduce.—EDs. JouR. 

38. How is a piece of board,16 inches long and 9 inches wide to be cut in two 
pieces in order to cover a square hole of one foot square? 

On one side, 4 inches from the right end, cut 5 inches transverely, 4 inches lon- 
gitudinally to the left, 3 inches transversely, 4inches longitudinally, and again 3 
inches transversely. The board will then be in two parts; raise the left hand part 
8 inches, move it 4 inches to the right and the board will then be in the desired 
shape.—W. F. Bunpy, Sauk City. 

43, We find Ex. 43, in the last number of the Journal, is not given as we intend- 
ed it; what we intended was: A can perform a certain piece of work in 8 days if 
B works with him 3 days, (or 8 days of A’s and 3 of B’s work); B can perform the 
same in9 days, if A works with him 4 days, (or 9 days of B’s and 4 of A’s work.)— 
ALPHA. 

According to the conditions of the question, 1g of the work is done in 1 day of 
A’s time and 3, day of B’s time; also, in 9-8 day B’s and 1g day A’s. Nowif we sub- 
tract 1g day of A’s and 3¢ day of B’s from each of these equal quantities there are 
left \ ‘day of A’s and 6-8 day of B’s, which are equal to each other; since 1g day 
A’s=6-8 day of B’s, 1 day A’s=1 14 day B’s, or 1 day B’s=%5 day of A’s; then 8 
days of A+3 days of B’s=10 days of A’s, and 9 days of B’s x 4 days of A’s=days 
of B’s; since A does the work in 10 day’s in 1 day, he does 1-10, and since B does 


the work in 15 daysin one day, he does 1-15, and both dost a= A in one day, 


and the whole in 6 days.—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 
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44. eS tiged 47 ‘ to find 2 and y. 


[No solution yet furnished for this.] 

45, How long will it take any sum at 6 per cent., compound interest to equal the 
same sum at 10 per cent., simple interest? 

Let p = the sum, ¢ = the number of years, a = the amount. 
| 


7 ( t ? : 
Then w=p { 1+ 10) =the amount at 10 per cent. simple interest, and a=n(1.06)t= 
L 


the amount at 6 per cent. a interest. . p{i++ a) =p(1.06):. (4.) Divid- 
- t 10x ; - ‘ , : 
ing by p 1x a” a = (1.06). (2.) Clearing of fractions, 10+t=10 (166). (3). 


Taking logarithm of both numbers log (10+f)=log 10+¢, log (1.06). And as log 
10=1., log (10+ 2)=1+4#, log (1.06). This solved by trial gives t=17.1255 years.— 
LAMBDA. 

49, A man borrowed $1,200 for 2 years, aad paid compound interest. At the end 
of that time he owed $1,523. At what pe r cent rs the money put at interest? 
Let v=the rate per cent., then 1,522=1,200 [ 1x: 100} Dividing by 1,200 and tak- 


ing square root, — 105=1+ Hence a=5 the required rate per cent.—Jd. 


x 
100 

46. The height of a tower, cd, to be found. Given are: (1.) A base-line,ad. (2.) 
The angie, dad, formed by this base-line and by a line ad, drawn from the ter- 
minus « of the base to the foot d of the tower. (3.) The angle cad formed by the 
line ad and a line c# from the top, c, of the tower to the point a. (4.) The angle 
cbd formed by two lines, be and bd, drawn from the tcp ¢ and the foot d of the tower 
to the terminus J.of the base line. at—100 meters; angle dav=35°5'; angle cad= 
16°42’; angle ehd=20°57'. Give the height of cd in meters. 

From d, the foot of the tower, draw df perpendicular to ab and join cand f. It 
is not stated in the problem that ed is perpendicular to the plane aid; but I shall 
assume it to be so, as other solutions could be given by supposing ed to be inclined 
toabd. Making this assumption, ¢f is perpendicular to ab; consequently efd is a 
plane perpe ndicular to abd. 


<a 22497 s a Bu 6° or 
Tangent ¢fd=' od —* sin 16 4’ _= sm 16 42" pa tan 1 p42 


df acxcos 16°42’ xsin 80°d1’ cos 16°42’ x sin 35 eo sin 85°09’ 


Let 4=angle abd. 
. ae x sin 20° sin 20°57’ 20°5 
Then tang. f= 20°37" sin 20° 7 _ tan. v7 
we x cos 20°57 xsinz cos 20°57 x sin sing 
an. 20°5 a _tan. 16°42’ tan. 20°57 x sin 35°5 
ba Us eee, MA WN er ine 
sinw sin 30°)’ » tan 16°42 


' 


Hence 


a 


By the help of the proper tables we find that the angle z=ald=47°10'47" 
The angle adb= 180° — (dab+abd) = 97°44'13"; sin adb: sin dab::ab: bd= 





100 sin 35°5' 58 9017; edabd x tan. 20°57’ =22.2079 meters. Ans—Ib. 
sin 97°44 15" 

47. A gentleman bought a cask of wine containing 40 gallons. His unfaithful 
servant drew out 10 gallons, and filled the cask again with water. After a few 
days he drew from the same cask 10 gallons more, and filled the cask with water 
as before, which he also repeated the third time, in the same manner. How many 
gallons of wine did the servant draw out? 

After drawing out 10 gallons of wine and filling up with water, the wine was 3 
of the contents of the cask, and after 10 gallons were drawn out 34 of the remaining 


80 gallons=221¢ gallons was wine, and after 10 gallons of w “ae were added the 
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i 


a = Ps of the contents; when 10 gallons of this mixture was drawn 


2 


wine was - 
the wine ,, of 30 gallons=167% gallons, and 40 gallons—167g=281 gallons had 
been drwn out—L. A. P., Glenbeulah. 

Second Solution—After drawing out 10 gallons of wine 30 gallons remained in 
the cask; 3¢ of the mixture, after filling the cask with water, is wine; 10 gallons of 
this mixture contain 71g gallons of wine; 40 gallons—17!4 gallons or 2244 gallons 


remain in the cask; after the cask is again filled with water, ??7,)= or , is wine, 
10 gallons of this centain 55g gallons wine. 10 gallons+7!4 gallons +5°,=231¢ 


gallons, the amount drawn out.—W. F. B., Sauk City. 
G. W. Bowen, Jefferson, seuds a solution also. 
NEW QUESTIONS. 


55.—* Were the world on fire, woe worth the day.” How should the indicated 
words be parsed?—L. A. Prapt, Glenbeulah. 

56.—What is gender?—Jb. 

57.—A agrees to work at twelve dimes per day, but to pay two dimes per day for 
board if he was idle. At the end of twenty days he had earned as many dollars as 
he had worked days. Tow many days had he aii 2—Tb. 

58.—Demonstrate that in any right-angled triangle the square of either side 
about the right angle divided by the sum of the hypothenuse and the other side is 
equal to the difference between the hypothenuse and side used with it in the di- 
visor.—G. W. Bowen, Jejerson. 

59.—The measure of a water pail is, across top twelve inches, across bottom 
eight inches, depth twelveinches. How deep is the water when two-thirds full?-- 
N. Darrow, Reedsburg. 

60. A log (round or square) is 20 feet long; across large end 12 inches, across 
small end 4inches, uniform solidity. One man carries small end; where shall two 
men place their pole underneath so as to carry each 14 times as much as the other 
man.—b. 

61. A tree 100 feet high is broken in the wind; in falling the broken end rests 
on the stump, while the top rests on the ground 20 feet from the foot of the tree. 
Required, the height of the stump.—W. H., Lovville 

62. Three men are to carry astick of timber 100 feet long and of uniform size 
throughout. Eachis to carry one-third of the stick, and two of them are to carry 
together. If the man who carries alone is at the end of the stick, how far from 
him must the others be that they may carry their share?—Zd. 

63. Why is a body heavier at the Poles than it is at the Equater?—J0. 

64. I would ask H. W. Jansen what causes the chemical change which the col- 
oring matter of leaves undergoes?—J0. 

65. Suppose an opening to be made directly through the center of the earth, 
and a cannon ball to be dropped into the abyss; where would the ball come ta a 
state of rest?—L. C., Door Creek. 

66. What causes the explosion when a mixture of oxygen and hydrogen is ig- 
nited?—W. I’. Bunny, Sauk City. 

67. Find two mixed numbers whose sum and product are equal.—P. T. 


68. Given x y=11; 4 To find the value of x and y. 


Lex 75 


69. Is not the 3abbitonian system of writing, (and the copy books,) equal to any 
other system now extant?—CURIOsITY. 

70. Would it not be more interesting to devote a few pages of the JOURNAL to 
school exercises, declamations, dialogues, ete.?—Jb. 








pT eT! 
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71. Please, if convenient, inform the readers of the JouRNAL of the names of the 
several Territorial and State governors of Wisconsin —H. Crouse, Kau Galle. 

72. I have in vain examined Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary for the zoological 
name of “thousand-leg worm.” So many stories have been told about their being 
so extremely poisonous that I wish to satisfy myself as to their truthfulness. 
Please answer in the “ Querry Box.”—Jd. 


WISCONSIN. 

ADAMS CountTy.—A nice little affair occurred at Friendship, Adams county, on 
the evenirg of the 8th. It was after an address by Prof. ALLEN, who at that time 
was holding an Institute. Mr. FREEMAN, the superintendent, who has been an 
earnest, faithful worker for the cause of education during the past four years, thus 
becoming known as the “'Teacher’s Friend,” arose and dismissed the meeting. 
One of the teachers begged the indulgence of the house for a moment, when Miss 
TORREY, upon whom had been conferred the honor of “ Committee on Presenta- 
tion,” stepped forward and said: 

“Mr. FREEMAN, in behalf of the teachers of this Institute, I would, as a slight 
token of their appreciation, present you with this book.” 

It was an elegantly bound volume of Household Poems. No one who saw the 
worthy man, unable to speak for the big lump in his throat, and the happy, smi- 
ling faces of the teachers, will doubt that it is truly ‘more blessed to give than to 
receive.” A SPECTATOR. 

Dover County.—The Institute for District No. 2, of Dodge County, was held on 
Thursday and Friday, October 26th and 27th, at the Union School House in the 
village of Horicon. From the report of the Secretary, A. K. DELANEY, we gather 
that though short, it was a spirited and profitable session. The report says: 
“There were over forty teachers in attendance, and each session of the Institute 
was largely attended by the ladies and gentlemen of Horicon and vicinity, and 
the interest manifested in the Institute was highly gratifying. The music of Mr. 
Lunp and his pupils was superb. The Institute on the whole was one of the most 
pleasant and useful ever held in this part of the county.” The Institute was car- 
ried on by home talent, Superintendent BARNEY and Messrs. LunD, DELANEY, 
Burcu and otler teachers in his District conducting the exercises. On Friday 
evening the State Superintendent delivered an address upon the Common School 
System of our State, to a large and highly appreciative audience, and Senator 


” 


CLARK participated in some of the discussions. 


Fonp pu Lac.—Our teachers seem alive and awake to their duties and responsi- 
bilities, while the school commissioners and superintendent are doing all in their 
power to elevate the standard of the Fond du Lac schools. The combined interests 
manifested by all in authority, the vigilance with which the interests of each child 
are guarded by those in charge, and the careful grading of classes, show ample 
evidences of thorough educational work. Parents will always find a welcome in 
the schoolrooms, and can be assured of much enjoyment if they will once break 
the reserve so long maintained between teacher and parent. Seeing is believing. 
You are not competent judges of your children’s progress, unless you view the 
ground of their instruction.—/ond du Lac Commonwealth. 


Horicon.—Hon. SATTERLEE CLARK, by our request, kindly furnishes us some 
account of the school in this pleasant village: 
“Our school district consists of the village of Horicon, being joint school dis- 
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trict No. one in the towns of Hubbard and Oak Grove. The members of the vil- 
lage school board are Truman Bradford, Director, Horace H. Rich, ‘Treasurer, and 
Satterlee Clark, Clerk, all of whom feel a deep interest in the prosperity of the school, 

“Our Principal is F. Lunp, than whom (the people of this district believe,) no 
man in the State could give better satisfaction. The higher branches are all 
taught by him, assisted by Miss Mary L. M. Cutchen, a graduate of the Normal 
School at Whitewater, whose services our board were so fortunate as to secure. 
She is in all respects a model teacher, and gives great satisfaction. Our Interme- 
diate Department, always the most difficult to manage, is under the control of Miss 
Tacy P. Anderson, a graduate of Oberlin College, assisted by Miss Georgia Floyd, 
Both are well qualitied for their positions. The two Primary Departments are 
under the control of Miss Melissa Walwork and Miss Emma Anderson, both of 
whom were educated in our school, are well qualified for their positions, and give 
good satisfaction. All our teachers taught here last year except Miss Tacy P. 
Anderson, who took the place of a young lady who left us. 

“The whole expense of our school, including teachers wages, repairs, janitor’s 
wages, furniture, fuel and library, will average about $4,000 a year. Our school 
house cost, when built, about $14,000, and is now in very good repair. All the 
rooms are comfortable and cheerful, summer and winter.” 

JUNEAU CountTy.—The schools in New Lisbon are in a flourishing condition. 
The Principal, Mr. J. J. Huenes is giving great satisfaction. lis efforts are ably 
seconded by Mrs. 8. P. Woopwortu, Assistant Principal, Miss Saran McKrystry, 
Mrs. EZEKIEL Wescort, Miss EvA Hurp and Miss ExizaA Frenps. Rey. A.O. 
Wricut is the County Superintendent elect. 

Kemper Hati—Is the name given to a school for girls, which opened at Keno 
sha, October 4th, under the Rectorship of Rev. Geo. M. Evernart, D. D., an ex- 
perienced and successful teacher, assisted by an efficient corps of teachers and 
matrons. It is under the patronage of the Episcopal Church. As showing the 
animus of the school, we quote from the prospectus; but such an honest and sen- 
sible plan of procedure we fear will not make the school popular with those who 
seek show rather than substance: 

“Examinations of pupils extering will be on the studies of the earlier forms or 
classes, or their equivalents; and in the Collegiate Departinent will be conducted 
in writing. While these examinations will be careful and honest, they will be con- 
ducted in private and so as to enable every girl to do herself full justice. Our de- 
sign is to make graduation at Kemper Hall no idle or vain thing, but an honor to 
the pupil, and a qualification for any sphere among the educated and cultured 
women of the land. While the higher studies will receive marked attention, the 
elementary branches of spelling, reading, writing, and correct speaking shall dis- 
tinguish above all else the pupils of Kemper Hail.” 

We can conscientiously commend this enterprise, not only to Episcopalians, but 
to all who wish to have their daughters well trained, and are not averse to having 
them trained in such a school. 


MARSHALL ACADEMY.—This institution is now under the charge of Prof. J. J. 
ANDERSON. Durizg the present term about fifty pupils have been in attendance, 
and although the academy is now conducted in the interest of our Norwegian citi- 
zens, thirty-five of the above named pupils are Americans. 

Manirowoc County.—The following resolutions were passed at the close of the 
Teachers’ Institute in Manitowoc county: 

“Whoeras, Under the efficient administration of our County Superintendent, 
Michael Kirwan, several teachers’ institutes have been conducted by Prof. Graham, 
whois now about to retire from the institue work, having been appointed to another 
field of labor; therefore we, the teachers of Manitowoc, 

“ Resolve, That we are glad to acknowledge our high appreciation of Prof. Gra- 
ham’s services; that we believe the teachers of this county have been much bene- 
fited by his labors, and that our schools will long feel the impulse he has given 
them; and that we ask him to accept as our best token of gratitude, our increased 
zeal in our work. 
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“ That we deem ourselves fortunate in the supervision of so equable and and ac- 
complished a gentleman as Mr. Kirwan; and that all his efforts shall be heartily 
seconded by us,” 

tesponded to by Mr. Kirwan and Prof. Graham in short and appropriate speeches. 
Remarks by Mr. Stevens. 

RActiNE County.—An Institute of four weeks was held at Rochester, commenc- 
ing September 13, and closing with an examination October 7, 1871. This is the 
first Institute of its kind ever held in the county, and all admit that it has been 
attended with the best results. Fifty-seven teachers were present nearly all of the 
time, and more would have been present had they not been teaching. The exer- 
cises were chiefly class drills on the different branches for second and third grade 
certificates, with discussions on the “'Theory and Art of Teaching.’—L. EARLE, 


Superintendent. 
PERSONAL. 


Hosta BARNs.—We announce with regret the resignation of this gentleman as 
County Superintendent and Educational Editor of the TeELEGRAPH. Mr. Barns 
has accepted the appointment of Principal of the Fifth Ward Public School in Ra- 
cine and commenced work there last Monday. He receives a much larger salary as 
Teacher than he received as Superintendent, and cannot be blamed for accepting 
the position and salary offered him. As Superintendent, Mr. Barns has labored 
faithfully and energetically to promote the best interest of the Public Schools and 
with much suecess.—Henosha Telegraph. 

E. H. Spracue—We hear with pleasure of the flourishing condition of the 
schools at Augusta—Mr. E. H. Sprague, Principal. 

Prof. ALLEN.—The Madison Democrat says that Prof. Wm. F. Allen of our State 
University has lately becn tendered the Professorship of Latin at Cornell Univ ersity 
at a salary of $2,250. The offer was not accepted. Prof. Allen retains his chair in 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. CARLYLE has been re-elected President of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution. 

Pror. 8S. N. SNow, Principal of the High School of Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
appointed President of the University of Des Moines, vice Col. Abernethy, candi- 
date for State Superintendent of Public Instruction, resigned. 

THe Pror. GREENLEAF who was reported dead at Burnham, Me., a week or two 
ago, was the author of Greenleaf’s Grammar, and other school books. He would 
not reveal his name nor his residence, and it was not found out who he was until 
after his death. He was a highly educated man, and was about seventy-nine years 
of age when he died. 

Masor Cook, who was a member of General Lee’s staff, is now Principal of 
the negro high school in Petersburg, Va. 

FRIEDRICH VON RAUMER, the German historian, was 90 years old May 14. He 
has been a Professor of the University of Berlin 53 years, but ceased to lecture 
about a year ago. 

Miss AMANDA STANFORD, M. D., is the first woman graduate of the Michigan 
University, Medical Department. She practices at Auburn, N. Y. 

Cyrus WAKEFIELD has given $100,000 to Harvard College, Mass., for the erec- 
tion of a recitation hall, with dormitories, to be called Wakefield Hall. 

CENERAL. 
THERE are now over fifty colleges open to females in this country. 
NINE-TENTHS of all the school teachers in Massachusetts are women. 


Tne Mora ScrENCE CONGRESS, of Philadelphia, adopted a constitution and 
by-laws, decided to meet next year at New York in the last week of April, and 
adjourned. 
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THERE ere upward of one thousand noblemen privates in the first regiment of 
Prussian Guard. 

THERE are forty female students at the University of Zurich, and there are 800 
female medical students in London. 

THE number of public schools in Philadelphia, of all grades is 3t0, employing 
1,539 teachers, of whom all but 80 are women. 

In the forty-nine Catholic Colleges in this country, there are 555 professors, 248 
priests, 7,167 students, and 205,000 volumes in their libraries. 

Mr.JAMEes ANTHONY FroubE, the historian, has just been relieved from holy 
orders, assumed in his youth at Oxford. He availed himself of the “ Clergy Disa- 
bilities act.” 

Ir is expected that between two hundred and three hundred women will attend 
the next term of the Michigan University. Of the thirty in attendance at the last 
sesion not one failed. 

CLASs DAY at Vassar College was enthusiastically celebrated. During the day 
Mrs. Ginn, formerly Miss Glover, of the class of 1868, was visited by the class, and 
her baby made the recipient of a silvercup. The infant is the first grandchild of 
Vassar College. 

SoME miscreant set fire to the staircase in a public school at Birmingham, Tenn., 
a few days since, while there were five hundred children in the building, whose 
escape would have thus ben cut off. Fortunately the fire was soon discovered and 
extinguished. 

CAMBRIDGE University, England, is composed of seventeen distinct colleges, 
all, however, controlled by the general statutes of the University. ‘Thirty years 
ago, the yearly income of the University was not less than $750,000. At the same 
time that of Oxford amounted to $875,000. 

A Russtan nobleman, who received his degrees from the Universities of St. 
Petersburg and Heidelberg, as a thorough student of jurisprudence, and who can 
read, write and speak the Russian, German, French, Italian, English, Latin, and 
Greek languages, advertises in Hartford fora situation as coachman. 


Nor more than four or five years ago a distinguished Boston publisher of much 
experience advised the friends of a certain young lady that she had better stick to 
school teaching—she would never make anything of a writer. It was but a new 
proof of the fallibility of the wisest of us, for the young lady was Miss Louisa M. 
Alcott, whose new book, “Little Men,” sold 26,000 copies before the day of publi- 
cation. 

Ear De Grey has for the past ten years taken special interest in and responsi- 
ble charge of the educational department of the English Government. It is there- 
fore a genuine compliment to our public school system, that his lordship, after vis- 
iting the Franklin School, the largest, best,and most costly of the schools in 
Washington, and addressing the pupils, had the frankness to admit the superiori- 
ty of the system and management of our public schools over those of England. 


Tne Texas Legislature has just adopted a common school system for that State, 
in which compulsory education is a prominent feature. A term of schooling, not 
less than four months in each year, is required of “all the scholastic population.” 
The School Directors of the several districts may separate the blacks and whites, 
if, in their iudgment, “the peace and success of the school and the good of the 
whole may require,” or they may require the attendance of blacks and whites in 
the same school. 

Joaquin Miller, the new poet, has been spending some days in New York, and, 
we learn, has impressed most favorably the literati of that city whom he has met. 
He is said to bear a strong resemblance to the late N. P. Willis, and in dress and 
manners by no means realizes the common idea of a frontiersman. His single ec- 
centricity of costume is the wearing of top-boots. He carries in one leg a bullet 
received in Walker’s Nicaragua foray, and uses a cane for service, not for show. 
It is not his intention to contribute largely to periodical literature: but he is under 
engagement to write several poems for the Gentleman’s Magazine of London, and 
these, by arrangement, will appear simultaneously in Scribner's Monthly. Mr. 
Miller recently received an urgent invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Lee Hunter, of this 
der pay them a visit; but he declined the distinguished honor.—Z'he Literary 

orld. 
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For many years the cause of education has little interested the Russians, and 
an unhelped decline has been consequent. By the last census, we learn that the 
population of the Empire is nearly 78,000,000, yet not a half million of the Musco- 
vite youth have been in school attendance. Engrossed in the material affairs of 
her present greatness, this proud nation has been singularly reckless regarding its 
future maintaining. The discreditable fact is, finally, however, earning attention 
at the governmental head; and it is published that the Czar is taking action to 
bring the public schools up to their proper standard, and give the cause of educa- 
tion an attention in future that shall be more consistent with the people’s claim to 
growth. 

PURCHASE OF A GREAT Liprary.—The most extensive Hebrew library in the 
world, collected in Amsterdam, Holland, has been purchased by the congregation 
of the Jewish Temple on Fifth Avenue for the Jewish Seminary. The announce- 
ment that it was in the market created cousiderable interest in the United States, 
and attracted the attention of the facnlty of Cornell University. One of the fac- 
ulty, it is said, wrote to the congregation of the temple, asking them to buy the 
library and present it to the University, and promising in return that the institu- 
tion would create a Hebrew Professorship. 


©dds and Gnds. 





Aw ObsECT OF INTEREST—Your deposit in a savings-bank. 

Sie who can compose a cross baby is greater than she who can compose books 

Tre Port LoNGrEeLLow has been frequently invited to read his poems in pub- 
lic, but always declines. 

In the exact sciences—can a homely woman with a Grecian bend be accurately 
described as an “ inclined plain?” 

Jue New York Jul, which has acquired something of a literary reputation 
condemns Mrs. Piatt’s poems as being “ somewhat kerchunkety.” 

THE ambitious in all ages have made religion an instrument of their designs, 
and the people, naturally superstitious, have always been the dupes—Anon. 

PUFFING and blowing are often considered as synonymous terms. You will dis- 
cover a difference, however, if, instead of putling a man up, you should blow 
him up. 

A PersIAn philosopher being asked by what method he had acquired so much 
knowledge, answered: “ By not being prevented by shame from asking questions 
when I was ignorant.” 

BoarpDER. “This tea seems very weak, Mrs. Skimp.” 

LANDLADY. “ Well, I guess it must be the warm weather. I feel weak myself; 
in fact everybody complains.” 

Two ladies were traveling on the cars, when a stranger asked the latter what 
relationship she bore the younger. The answer was quick and pertinent: “She 
is my sister’s daughter, and my daughter’s sister!” How? 

A VENERABLE clergyman, once upon a time, after finishing his discourse, imme- 
diately repeated the whole of it, for the benefit of those who had an “ exposition 
of sleep” come upon them. His congregation snbsquently was composed of 
wide-awake listeners. 

BENJAMIN Disr=LI.—His face is corrugated, his nose like an eagle’s beak— 
curved, like those on Roman coins—or just such a nose as Titus encountered by 
the thousand—under piercing, almond-shaped black eyes,in the Court of the Holy 


of Holies, when the Chosen People fell in heaps behind their shields, only glad to 
die for Jerusalem. 


IN an epitaph which we have not found in any of the collections, the composer 
met most ingeniously the impossibility of making the dead man’s name rhyme 
with the cause of his death: 

“Here lies Richard Dunn, 
Who was killed by a gun: 
His name was Pryme, 
But that wouldn’t rhyme.” —Harper’s Bazar. 
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A Usrrtn TABLE.—To aid farmers in arriving at accuracy in estimating the 
amount of Jand in different fields under cultivation, the following table is given: 
5 yards wide by 968 yards long contains 1 acre. 
10 yards wide by 484 yards long contains 1 acre. 
20 yards wide by 142 yards long contains 1 acre. 
40 yards wide by 121 yards long contains 1 acre. 
80 yards wide by 60} yards long contains 1 acre. 
70 yards wide by 694 yards long contains 1 acre. 

220 feet wide by 198 feet long contains 1 acre. 

440 feet wide by 90 feet long contains 1 acre. 

110 feet wide by 569 feet long contains 1 acre. 

60 feet wide by 726 feet long contains 1 acre. 

120 feet wide by 363 feet long contains 1 acre. 

240 feet wide by 1814 feet long contains 1 acre. 

“My dear boy,” said a fond mother, “never defer till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.”- “Then mother,” replied the urchin, “ let’s eat the plum-pudding to- 
night.” 

“WHERE do you hail from?” queried a Yankee of a traveler. “ Where do you 
rain from?” “ Don’t rain at all,” said the astonished Jonathan. ‘ Neither do I hail, 
so mind your own business.” 

A SHARP student was called up by the worthy professor of a celebrated college, 
and asked the question, “Can aman see without eyes?” “ Yes, sir,’ was the 
prompt reply. “ How, sir,” cried the astonished professor, “can a man sce without 
eyes?” “He can see with one, sir,” replied the ready-witted youth; and the whole 
class shouted with delight at the triumph over metaphysics. 

A BRIDGE at Denver, Colorado, sports this notice: “ No vehicle drawn by more 
than one animal is allowed to cross this bridge in opposite directions at the same 
time.” 

Two facts of interest to the fairer portion of the community have been estab- 
lished by medical statistics. The first is that since stays have been abandoned the 
annual mortality has diminished among females by cighteen per cent., and the 
second, that since the overloading of the head with chignons brain fevers have 
increased seventy-two and three-fourths per cent. 

HoraAcE GREELEY has given orders for theemployment of women as proof-read- 
ers on the New York Z7ribune, and that they shall be paid the full “ Union” price 
for such work, One woman is already at work, and more will be engaged. 


Mew Mublications. 
BOOKS. 

ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY—Part I. With an Appendix on Mensuration. 
By Tuomas Hunter, A. M., President of the Normal College of the City of New 
York. Published by Harper & Bros., New York. 132 pages, 12mo. 

This very nicely printed and attractive looking book must contribute materially 
to make the subject attractive to beginners, for the outside does not belie the inside. 
The author finds a little too much fault, we think, with other works on the subject. 
It should be remembered that the teacher is supposed to know something, and all 
does not depend on the text-book. This little manual, we think, well sustains its 
claim of beginning right and of being practical; and this last aim is carried fur- 
ther by the chapter appended to the book, on the Mensuration of Surfaces, which 
enables the pupil to make an application of Arithmetic to what he has learned of 
Geometry. 

Scnoou Houses. By JAmMEs JoHoNNOT; Architectural Designs by S. E. Hewes. 
New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 271 pages, 8vo. 

Johonnot’s “Country School Houses,” published in 1858, was the first methodical 
attempt made in this country to bring architectural science and taste to bear upon 
the construction of school houses. The work has done much good, and school 
house architecture, though behind every other kind, is advancing. The present 
work of Mr. Johonnot cannot but tend to much greater advancement in this direc- 
tion. It contains a sufficient variety of plans and elevations to meet varying wants 
and tastes, and the specifications are such that intelligent carpenters and masons 
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will have no difficulty in carrying them out. Our State Teachers’ Association took 
up this subject two or three years ago, had a preliminary report made, and there 
st0} pped. The matter is one of immense importance, and we suggest that its con- 
sider ‘ation be revived. It would not be amiss if the State should furnish one copy 
of this admirable work to every county and city superintendent, so that it might 
be accessible to all school building committees. It should not be overlooked that 
the very important matter of ventilation is judiciously considered and provided 
for, and is further presented in an appendix. An admirable discussion of the 
Town System, from the pen of Hon. A. E. Rankin, Secretary of the Vermont Board 
of Education, is also appended, 
PERIODICALS. 

THe Eciectric MAGAZINE for December contains a fine portrait on steel of Prof. 

ieoiatl aeacweas nae 1 by a brief but well written sketch of his life and work. This 


will be highiy priz L by lovers of science. “ Aerial voyages” is & deeply interest- 
ing article on he fas cinating subject of navigation in the air. “A Mahometan 


Revival in India’ is the next article. It gives a needed insight te the religious, 
social and political condition of India. “ Sone American Books ” contains sharp and 
discriminating criticisms on Bret Lfarte, Joaquin Miller, Miss Phelps, Miss Alcott 
and others. The remaining articles are interesting and valuable, especially 
“Shakespeare and his times.” The editorial notes on literature, science and art 
are full and valuable. The time has come now for readers to decide what Magazine 
they will take during 1872, and before doing so we advise them to look over a copy 
of the Kelee E. 1 :, elton, Publisher, 108 Fulton Street, New York. Terms $5 
per year; two ag ; single copies 45 cents. 








LITTeELL’s Living AGE.—This sterling eclectic presents its prospectus on another 
page. We call particular attention, just now, to its clubbing arrangements. It an- 
nounces that for ten dollars, the Living Age, weekly, containing the cream of For- 
eign Periodical Literature, and e sither one of the leading magazines of home liter- 
ature named 1 below will be sent to one address for one year, \ iz: Harper’s Monthly 
(or 5 sg Sh r Bazar), the >= ntic Monthly, Lippincott’s Monthly, the Galaxy, O ld 
and New, Scribner’s Mo nthil , the Over] land Month ly, or Apple ton’s Journal, ( (wee k- 
ly); or for "£9 20, the Living Age and Our Young Folks. Alone the Living age is 
furnished at $8.00 a year, ee of postage Address, Littell & Gay, Boston. 

Tue Revorution.—This verbal. organ has passed into the hands of J. N. 
Hallock, a New York Publisher, has been enlarged, and is now printed on hand- 
some paper, making a very tasteful Journal. It is devoted to Woman and Home 
Culture, and from the clear ring of its articles it is evident that it has at least no 
sympathy with the lax notions ot marriage which have been lately ventilated in 
certain quarters. Itis a paper for all Women, and for all Homes. Edited by W. 
T. Clarke, a well-known and pepuiar journalist of New York. Price, $3 00 ay 
Address J. N. Hallock, Box 6711, New York. . 

The ATLANTIC Moxtiy for December contains, Light and Darkness, by tim Fiske; 
“The Le: gend Beautiful,” by H. W. Longfellow; “Kate Beaumont,” by J. be De- 
Forest; “ A Jaj panase Doctor and his Works;” “ Watch and Work,’ ’ by Hi. James, 
|) aa eke r,” by Clarence King; “Their Wedding Journey,” by W. D. Howe lls: 
“Chicago,” by JohntG, Whittie rv; “Gen. Butler’s Campaign in Massachuetts,” by 
ON arrington 3” “Our W} hispering Gallery;” “The Princess Bob and her Friends,” 
by Bret Harte; Recent Literature. Tern is—single numbers 55cts. $4.00 a year in 
advance. Addres J. R. Osgood & Co., 124 Tremont St., Boston. ‘i 

LipPrncort’s MAGAZINE.—This fine monthly has won itself a worthy place in 
the republic of letters. Its articles are always good—instructive as well as enter- 
taining. For the new year, the publishers offer a very attractive bill of fare. It 
includes a new story by George MeDonald, author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 
borhood,” ete., and “Aytou n,’ a new novel by a talented American author. W hym- 
pers Illustrated Narrative of “ Serambles among the Alps,” will be continue . The 
Monthly Gossi] and Reviews are uncommonly well written. Terms: $4a year, Ad- 
dress, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


THE GALAXxY.—We always open the Galaxy with a kind of anticipatory zest. It 
seldom contains anything tame, and may fairly claim to be one of the most bril- 
liant of the whole circle of Monthlie 1s, at home or abroad. Those who have fol- 
lowed the exquisite story, by Mrs. Edwards—“ Ought we to Visit Her ”—through 
the last year, will need no urging to see the end of it. For the ensuing year, there 
will, we are quite certain, be no “diminution of the light and lustre ‘of the past. 
Published by Sheldon & Co., New York, at $4 a year. 
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OLD AND New.—This popular Monthly, edited by Edward E. Hale, offers free to 
new subscribers, the last three months of 1871, and also, “Time Crristmas Lock- 
ET,” a Holiday Gift Book, published early in December, containing Stories. Poems 
and other papers by Mrs. H. B. Stowe, George MacDonald, H. H., Joaquin Miller, 
Miss Williams, Charles T. Brooks. Mrs. Morris Perkins, Edward E. Hale and others 
of the favorite contributors to “Old and New.” By this very liberal offer, sub- 
scribers obtain the whole of Gkeorae MacDOoNALp’s new story, “ Tie VICAR’S 
DAUGHTER,” the first part of which appeared in “ Old and New ” for October, 1871, 
which proves to be of peculiar interest, and takes up and carries forward some of 
the characters first met in “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood.” They will also ob- 
tain the whole of a new serial entitled, “Srx or ONE By HALF A DozEN oF THE 
OTHER,” the first chapter of which appears in the December number. This serial 
will be quite a literary curiosity, being written jointly by Mrs Stowe, Mr. Loring, 
Miss Hale, Mr. Perkins, Mrs. Whitney, and Mr. Hale. 

One of these writers furnishes the part which appears in the December number; 
another takes up the thread of the story and furnishes the chapter for the January 
issue, and soon through the February, March, April and May numbers for 1872. 
The conductors of this Magazine do not stop with the entertainment of their read- 
ers. ‘They aiso discuss at the hand of the ablest authors, the gravest questions of 
politics, religion, social order and history. Four dollars sent to George A Coolidge, 
Business Agent, care of Roberts Bros., Publishers, 143 Washington Street, Boston, 
will secure this valuable periodical for one year, and also, the extra numbers 
offered to new subscribers. 

Heartn AND Homer is issued every week, and is one of the most beautiful 
Journals. It has twenty large pages, and contains many fine engravings of a high- 
ly pleasing and instructive character. It has, also, a vast amount of choice read- 
ing, carefully prepared, and full of instruction. With a moderate amount of rural 
information for the Harm and Garden, it contains excellent Editorials on the vari- 
ous topics of the day, which give the reader practical and useful information. It 
also has a LHouse/old Department, which will greatly aid every housekeeper. The 
Children’s Department, edited by Mrs. Mary E. Dodge, with many Assistants, is of 
great interest to all the little people. The Vews Department tells, in a clear, con- 
densed way, what is going on in the world, so as to make the reader intelligent 
without wading through a great mass of material. Price $3.00 a year. Address 
Orange Judd & Co., Publishers,,246 Broadway, New York. 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for December is athand. Among the Magazines 
received each month we find none more really instructive than the Phrenological. 
It is progressive and reformatory, but does not deal in vague and illusory schemes, 
like most of the so-called progressive publications. The December number, which 
is a fair specimen, contains, among other good things, Judge Daly, of New York, 
with a fine portrait; An Old Bone of Contention; An able Review of Mr. Beecher’s 
Life of Christ; The Bridge of Motion, or Recent Scientific Developments; Laura’s 
Experience, a Strange, but True Love Story; Gen. Robert A. Cameron, the Colorado 
Colonist; Chicago; Chronic Catarrh, its Cause and Cure; Thought, in Sound and 
Motion; The Geological History of Man; The Faculty of Order and its Culture; 
Working at Night; The Deserted Village. Single numbers 30 cents; $3.00 a year. 
A new volume begins withthe January number. Address 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, New York. 

The JoURNAL OF SPECULATIVE PuiLosopny for October fully maintains its 
interest for all lovers of Metaphysics, and the number of such is rapidly increasing 
in our country. It centains, I. Kant’s Ethics. II. Thoughts on Logic and Dia- 
lectic. Ill. Review of Hartmann on the Dialectic. IV. Fichte’s Facts of Consci- 
ousness. V. Wendelenburg on Hegel’s System. VI. Bion’s Ode on the death of 
Adonis. VII. Hegel’s Philosopy of art-chivalry. VIII. The Quarrel. IX. Philos- 
ophy in Europe. X. Book Notices. Published quarterly. $2 per vol. W. T. Har- 
ris, Box 2,398, St. Louis, Mo. 

A ConsuNCTION.—We learn that the Congregational Review, heretofore published 
in Chicago, II1., will be incorporated with the Mew Englander, and published in 
New Haven, Conn. Professor SAMUEL C. BARTLETT, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, one of the editors of the Congregational Review, will hereafter assist in 
the editorship of the New Englander, which will now be the representative quar- 
terly of the Congregational denomination, throughout the whole country. The 
January number will be published early in December. Price $4 a year. Address 
William L. Kingsley, New Haven, Conn. 





